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of 
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Monthly FORTUNE carries one of the 
most complete and fascinating dis- 
plays of advertising in the U.S. Only 
natural is it that subscribers (89% 


of them) tell us they look through 


este 


the advertising pages first. 
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Our hats are off to the boys on 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. We 
mean it, seriously. 

They came out with an an- 
nouncement they were going to 
change their advertising rate struc- 
ture to correct the differential be- 
tween the charges for national and 
local advertising. They put that 
announcement over with such a 
fanfare and hoopla that advertis- 
ers, advertising agencies and trade 
papers, thinking an event compar- 
able to the Schmeling-Louis upset 
had taken place, added their 
voices to the tumult and declared 
something Truly Epochal had 
happened. 

Remember, we’re not being 
funny. We’re just jealous. Why 
doesn’t anybody look our way? 
Isn’t being good all the time im- 
portant? Or does a fellow make 
a bigger hit by sinning and then 
turning good? 

The prodigal son knew his stuff. 
He had his fling, repented and 
finally came home amid the 


a«—* 


hats What We -_ 


BUM 


hosannas of his kinfolk, while his 
goody-goody brother, who never 
did anything wrong in his life, 
was neglected and forgotten. 

The point of all this is that The 
Kansas City Star has been good in 
the matter of local-national rate 
differentials for half a century, 
whereas the reform of the Post- 
Dispatch dates back about one 
month. 

Again we insist we’re not being 
funny. And we’re not mad. We 
are just envious because we have 
nothing we can drag out of the 
hat except a lifetime of unsullied 
virtue. 

A bulletin of the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies 
issued February 5, 1936, showed 
that on a 20,000-line basis na- 
tional advertisers in the Post-Dis- 
patch paid a premium of 24.3% 
daily and 29.3% Sunday over 
local rates. The same bulletin 


showed the following differentials 
for The Kansas City Star: Daily, 
minus 1.7%—Sunday, 10.6%. 
That’s the old basis, before the 
Post-Dispatch made its revolution- 
ary change. Here’s the compari- 


son now: 
Differential 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
rer 7.0% 
The Kansas City Star, 
6 604% 4400 minus 1.7% 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
eee 17.0% 
The Kansas City Star, 
og cs bss eae 10.6% 


Bum showmen, that’s what we 
are! 


Seriously, we wish to commend 
the Post-Dispatch. Our feelings 
toward that great newspaper are 
cordial. We applaud the step it 
has just taken because that step 
puts the Post-Dispatch on the 
same side of the fence The Kansas 
City Star has occupied for so long. 
Maybe the association will teach 
The Star something about show- 
imanship. 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR. 
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Evening . . . 312,411 
aieaee, . . 309,013 
Sunday . . . 324,586 
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-The Human Side- 


“it”? Defeats Rainmaker 


If “it doesn’t want to rain, “it” simply will not. Not even 
the power of advertising in the Sheridan Press (Wyo.) can pre- 
vail. The Sheridan Press (Wyo.) boldly tried, anyway. But may- 
be it didn’t have the potents possessed by the mysterious rain- 
makers back in the 70's, who took parched farmers’ money, 
locked themselves in a barn with their marvelous contraptions— 
and ducked the shotguns in the dead of night (with the money) 
if nothing happened within the allotted time. 


On Sunday, June 21, the paper ran a full-page advertisement 
headed “WANTED: RAIN—Billions of Barrels of Rain.” The 
Press told its local advertisers that it would bet all the local 
advertising bills for space used the next day that Sheridan would 
get at least one-tenth of an inch of rain within the week. If “it” 
didn't rain that tenth of an inch, Monday's advertising would 
be free. The idea was Adman Lester A. Walker's. 

Well, Sheridan merchants were game. They all wanted rain 
on the ranches pretty badly even then (they want it more now). 
So the next day's advertising pages of the Press had 3.4 times 
the usual number of local advertisers using 9,394 lines—3.6 
times as much as an average Monday. And a week of much 
speculating and sky-scanning started. 


Day after day passed, four of them overclouded. The Press 
advertising men had a lot of hopeful hours. There was rain, too. 
“It” rained a total of .01 of an inch up to Sunday, June 28. 
With only 24 hours more to go, the Press men felt squeamish. 
But on that last day, up comes a black cloud. Rain started. 


Pre hopes rose. But 
a 


only a bare .05 of an 
—billions of barrels of rain! 


on ees 4s ing ee 


inch of rain fell on 
Sheridan. More fell on 
other regions nearby 
(the city desk fiendishly 
spotted a story about a 
16-inch 


oe arta ant eames Nee Sasi rng the 


Texas deluge 
alongside the Sheridan ann aan 
dry news that day); a 
but Sheridan's total for 
the week never got i=. 
above .06 of an inch. So ty ~ cman 


the paper lost its bet at IT MUST RAIN | 


Sheridan Press Local Display 


5 o'clock on the after- 
noon of Monday, June — 


29, and all that pre- ~~ alia actin aati ttctalag 


vious Monday volume 
of advertising was free. 
Not even the Sheridan 
Press (Wyo.) can 
make “it” rain. But 
the Associated Press 
told the world; so 
maybe the Press won 
after all. 


SHERIDAN PRESS 


Sheridan Press (Wyo.) used this full 

page to bet local advertisers that “it™ 

would rain within a week. “It” 
didn't. 


Kid Cook 


Crowds like cute, little 7-year-old girls who can dance and 
act. Why wouldn't they be just as fond of cute, little 7-year-old 
Barbara Jenkins of Denver, who can cook at least 100 different 
dishes, do it right before folks,.tell everybody just how it's done, 
and not get a bit flustered if something goes wrong’ F. R. 
Jamison, publicity director for the Public Service Co. of Colorado, 
has the answer. They would. 


He found Barbara just when the company wantec to do a job 
of promoting gas and electric modern cookery. Her father is 
none too rugged as a result of war ailments. Her mother, a 


House Furnishing Reriew photo 


Barbara Jenkins cooks a meal 


product demonstrator by necessity, trained the little tyke in cook- 
ery. Barbara saw how the mother demonstrated before crowds. 
So she was willing to try. 


At this point the Public Service Co. of Colorado started “Bar- 
bara Jenkins Cooking Schools” on Saturday atternoons. Each 
one is 40 minutes long, Barbara acting as announcer. demonstrator 
and closer. She is the whole show. The schools were intended 
mainly for kids. And this Spring more than 700 Denver girl-lets 
have gone home from them so full of new 
and what can be done with modern cooking devices that a lot 
of new range prospects have been produced for Public Service sales- 
men. Adults began attending the demonstrations. toc. This 
is what really does the business for Public Service 


ideas about cooking 


So Barbara continues to astonish audiences with her naivete, 
her skill, and her ability to tell folks this and that about modern 
ranges. 

J . > 
SO Gets Funny 
Somehow it’s difficult to think of a Standard O:: Company 


going funny—but Standard of Indiana has done it. This company 
for the last few weeks has been buying broad space in midwestern 
newspapers for something that looks to the public like kidding 


the pants off of the “testimonial racket’’ as practiced anon by 
some of the best “accounts.” 
To put it over Standard went to Hollywood and rented some 


of the best (or perhaps better, the worst) faces in the comedy 
business. And such testimonials! For instance, Miss Janet G. 
String, a blemished lady, testifies: 


“Last Fall somebody told me I’d save gasoline if I used 
Standard Red Crown all the time. So, without considering the con- 
sequences, I agreed to use nothing else for a year. And just 


look what it got me into! 
“The very first day I saved a bowl full. That was fine—it 
wasn't in the way at all. But look—in the first week I'd saved 


a barrel full! By the end of the year I'd saved a sank car full! 


“My, what a lot of gasoline to keep around the house! 
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| ae The news fr Chiago! 


FIRST 
6 MONTHS 
1936 


T IS news—big news to national advertisers— 

when local merchants start changing their adver- 
tising habits and steadily increase their linage in a 
new medium. That’s what has happened in Chicago 
—and the paper that has been doing such a grand 
job for merchants is the American. 


Back in January of this year, local merchants 
started to increase their space- in the American, 
some trying multiple pages to promote special mer- 
chandising events. Results were so gratifying, and 
new opportunities for increased turn-over and 
profit so obvious, that more and more merchants 
have been turning increasingly large schedules over 
to the American! Every month has developed new 
gains—and June, just past, the largest gain of all! 
What this means to national advertisers is that local 
Chicago merchants have given their O. K. to the 
Chicago American as an outstanding retail medium. 
And merchants in Chicago, as elsewhere, are close 
buyers of advertising space. They demand of any 
newspaper results the next day—and plenty of 
them. They are getting that kind of response froin 
the American. Mr. National Advertiser, a word to 
the wise is—Advertise! 


Here are the Complete Figures 


DAILY LOCAL ADVERTISING GAINS 
First 6 Months, 1936 


CHICAGO 


AMERICAN 
480,684 LINES GAIN 


2nd EVENING PAPER, 197,456 Lines Loss 
3rd EVENING PAPER, 340,098 Lines Gain 
Ist MORNING PAPER, 246,488 Lines Gain 
2nd MORNING PAPER, 33,366 Lines Gain 
—and Led in Daily Dept. Store Advertising Gain, Too! 


Authority: Media Records 


CHICAGO AMERICAN 


-+-a good newspaper 


National Representatives: Hearst International Advertising Service. Rodney E. Boone, General Manager 
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“Father complained so bitterly that I had to rent a barn to 
And now I've got a barn full of Red Crown—and 
I'm almost sorry I ever started.” 


store it in. 
more piling up every day. 


Barney B. Barnacle boasted in big copy in 1,500 newspapers: 


“Already this Red 
Crown's saved me more 
than I paid for it— 
and I've still got it!’’ 


Lloyd Legpull tells 
how he did 16.3 miles 
by merely giving the 
carbureter a whiff of 
his gasoline - scented 
hanky. And Sarah B. 
Sashweight comes 
through with the state- 
ment that she never 
tries to get more than 
1,000 miles out of a 
tankful. 


H. G. Smith, ac- 


count executive, John 


‘| had to rent a harn t : 
she Red Crown | saved — 
complains “Nia Nac ‘ dix 


o store 


DRIVE SAFELY 


Jamieson, copy chief, 
Gelston Hordy and 
George Dunscomb, of 
the McCann-Erickson 
advertising agency, are 


Standard of Indiana goes from the 
sublime to the ridiculous to kid testi- 


monial users. 


credited with being the bright minds, in collaboration. It 1s 


aimed, they say, at the “cuckoo claims” now prevalent. 


A. N. 


Steele, Indiana Standard’s advertising boss, says it even makes 


him laugh. 


The tie-in is with Standard’s road test campaign. 


Raw Hooraw 


Lots of college girls sleep raw. 


Kayser discovered this—in 


some kind of a survey—to the chagrin of its silk underduddie 


department. 
ing . . . and doesn't like it. 


It discovered that the raw sleeping habit is spread- 
Lewis & Conger, sleek New York 
home furnishing store, likes the idea. 


It has much smooth mer- 


chandise in its Sleep Shop that should interest raw sleepers. 


So Lewis & Conger proposed and fought a duel with Kayser 
on two facing pages of the June 20 New Yorker. It was a friendly 
duel, of course, and no skin-soothing L & C sheets or cool Kay- 


serettes were torn in the turmoil. 
versation was stirred up for both sides. 


But much interesting con- 
The nearest thing to a 


casualty was apoplexy by Fletcher & Ellis, Kayser’s brand-new 
agency, which didn’t know the duel was on, having taken the 
account one minute after it had started. 


To keep it alive, Norman Dine, who runs the Sleep Shop, 
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1 DONT SitEP RAW 


Vome 
ASTURE To SmelmEnE im chAReE OF 
SLEsPeme STATISTICS 


Samer Sleet 


» LEWIS & CONGER | 


404 STREET ons Goh ave mew VOOR 


Lewis & Conger’s Official 
Ballot. 


mailed out “official ballots” to 
700 colyumists, editors, and 
such. It showed them the pair 
of battling advertisements, de- 
fied them to disprove that 1,- 
267,594 New Yorkers sleep 
naked, and asked them to state 
if and why they do it, too. 
Lucius Beebe, a writer, said he 
would except that mostly he kept 
waking up along about noon in 
what was left of his dress 
clothes. Others made smart 
cracks like that. Nudists_re- 
plied in long, fervent seriousness. , 
Of course, it wasn’t Dine’s idea - 
that any publicity would get into 
print out of it all. But the hub- 
bub continues. And the current 
Lewis & Conger “Sleep Raw’ 
window display is viewed by 
sidewalk-packing thousands. 
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INDIANAPOLIS FAMILIES “GO SHOPPING” WITH $263,341,000 SPENDABLE INCOME 


4 OUT OF EVERY 5 OF THEM READ THE NEWS EVERY DAY FOR SHOPPING IDEAS 


Unique Sales Opportunity 


Four-fifths of the spending power of 
Indianapolis, 21st city in population, 
responds to the advertising power of this 
dominant evening newspaper. In addi- 
tion, The News gives advertisers coverage 
of 60,000 key families in all other parts 
of the fertile Indianapolis Radius. 


In how many other major markets can 
you do such a complete selling job at one 
low advertising cost? 


New York: Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd Street 
JULY 15, 1936 


* Indianapolis spendable income from 
Sales Management’s 1935 Survey of 
Spending Power. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS 


NEWS 


Chicago: 


J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Avenue 
[53} 


"MISS DUNN, TAKE THIS LETTER 
TO THE PHILADELPHIA OFFICE.” 


"DEAR ED:— 
YOU WIN...THE AGENCY AGREES 
WITH YOU THAT THE INQUIRER 
SHOULD BE THE FIRST PAPER 
IN PHILADELPHIA BECAUSE 
THAT COMBINED DAILY AND 
SUNDAY CIRCULATION OF A 
MILLION GIVES YOU COMPLETE 
COVERAGE THROUGHOUT 
YOUR TERRITORY.” 
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Che Philadelphia Mngquiver 


Pennsylvania’s Greatest Morning Newspaper 


NEW YORK, H. A. McCandless BOSTON, M. L. Tyler SAN FRANCISCO, Keene Fitzpotrich 
CHICAGO, DETROIT, ST. LOUIS, Guy S. Osborn, Scolaro and Meeker, Incoroarated 


The CITY of IOWA 
. . . IS a BIGGER market! 


@ National newspaper advertisers generally consider 20% or more 
coverage of all families in an area necessary to utilize a market. 
Readership by at least one out of five families marks the limit of 
effective selling . . . defines the ‘‘sales city.” 


Measured in this way, one Baltimore Sunday newspaper sells goods 
effectively in 11 counties with a total population of 1,288,685. The 
other covers 9 counties with a population of 1,165,149. 


In Iowa The Des Moines Sunday Register’s 286,047 circulation 
gives more than 20% coverage in 95 out of the state’s 99 counties— 
turns a whole state into a single “sales city” of 2,344,735 people. 


Average coverage for all lowa is 45%. 


The Comparative Value of Baltimore and Iowa Markets: 


Baltimore Baltimore “CITY 
Newspaper A Newspaper B OF IOWA” 
1l counties 9 counties 95 counties) 


Population* . ‘ 1,288,685 1,165,149 2,344,735 
New Car Sales}. . . 7,325 24,605 65,364 
Retail Sales? . . $327.518,000 $305,326,000 $458,000,000 


Spendable Money 
SS ear a a $703.804,000 $650,252,000 $1,174.000,000 


The rich “sales city of Iowa” is easily captured through hard 
hitting “big city” schedules in one newspaper—The Des Moines 
Sunday Register . . . read by +5% of all lowa families. 


*1930 Federal Census 
41935 R. L. Polk 

$1933 Federal Census 
§1935 Sales Management 
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November 10, 1936, 
la the officially pro- 
claimed date for the 
opening to auteme- 
tive traffic of the 
Onklaad - Sap Fran- 


[he Tribune E uth | 
Product Gaross tn Oahland! © 


cco Bay Bridge.- 


Your 


Within four months’ time the new $77,000,000 Oakland-San 
Francisco Bay Bridge opens for automotive traffic! Oakland now 
teems with increasing manufacturing, new workers, new homes, 
larger payrolls—and a steadily advancing retail sales volume. 
Keep your sales pressure up in the OAKLAND TRIBUNE, and 
the increasing sales of your product in this “white spot” market 
of the Pacific Coast will become an automatic procedure. 


Oakland---3rd Pacific Coast Market! 


Alameda County, California (Oakland), now surpasses the com- 
bined sales of the Pacific Coast cities of San Diego, Spokane 
and Tacoma! Thumb a white tack into your sales map for 
Oakland, California ... and schedule the OAKLAND TRIBUNE 


to put your product across in the destined “Farthest West 


Metropolis of America!” 
ress vi (if -s b 
mai une 


aA 
United 
ONE OF THE WEST’S GREAT NEWSPAPERS 
National Representatives: WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 
Representatives for Magazine and Comic Section Color Advertising: 
ASSOCIATED WEEKLY 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 


Los Angeles 
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|, Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of Sates MaNaGEMENT for the fortnight ending July 15. 1936 


We recommend for 
careful reading a fea- 
ture article in the July 
4 issue of Business 
W eek, which shows in 


Softening 
both text and tabular 


the Tax Bill 
form how to take the 


sting out of the new taxes by spending them. This, as you 
already have guessed, can be done by making Uncle Sam a 
partner in your business to the extent of using part of the 
funds the government otherwise would collect by spending 
them to improve your business. 


@ @ @ SALES MANAGEMENT in an October.1, 1935, 
feature article, called “Does Advertising Pay ?”’ analyzed post- 
war advertisers and their current profits as compared with 
industry as a whole. The study showed that 237 companies 
which started national advertising in the years 1918 to 1923 
and continued to advertise during the depression years 
made in 1934 a profit on total invested capital of 8.2%, 
as against only 3.6% for industry as a whole. 


@ @ e The new tax presents opportunities ‘similar to 
those brought about by the post-war excess profits taxes. 
Business Week points out that in certain cases $100,000 
worth of advertising will cost a company only 68 cents on 
the dollar. Of course, advertising is only one way out. 
Others include bonuses to workers and increases in salaries 
or wages. Building of new plants and replacing of obso- 
lescent factories and machines are other solutions. 


e e e An important point is that any increase in ex- 
penditures will now result in a double tax avoidance— 
a saving in both the normal income tax and the graduated 
retained earnings levy. No cut and dried formula can be 
laid down; each corporation must work out for itself its 
own formula for improving its business and at the same 
time cutting its tax payments. 


@ e e And speaking of advertising, this is not a bad 
time in which to make contracts, for many increases in 


rates have been made or are pending. Standard Statistics 
Corp., in a June 24 special study, predicts that for the sec- 
ond half of the year the outlook for almost all types of 
advertising is highly promising. They point out that news- 
papers in recent weeks have received heavy retail and au- 
tomobile promotions to attract the veteran’s bonus money; 
that magazines and radio also face a very favorable Summer 
and Fall season despite any fears that a closely contested 
presidential campaign may cause curtailments. 


@ e@ e Washington reports indicate that business is 
not likely to be greatly disturbed by the Walsh-Healey law 
which requires standards of maximum hours and minimum 
wages for goods sold to the government. The law will 
become effective in late September and regulations will be 
issued next month. While minimum wages will be pre- 
scribed in regulations by the Secretary of Labor, indications 
are that these will be ‘reasonable and accommodating,” 
with no blanket regulations, but special attention to each 
industry and each region. The bill is a minor substitute for 
NRA code standards and the manufacturers not selling di- 
rect to the government are not affected. 


@ e@ e Drastic revisions in sales policies accompanying 
selling to chain stores will be made by manufacturers as a 
result of the passage of the Patman-Robinson bill. These 
revisions include brokerage arrangements, advertising al- 
lowances and quantity discounts. The General Foods Corp., 
for example, notified the trade that it has discontinued all 
special discounts, effective at once, pending a study of the 
new law by its advertising counsel. 


@ e@ e Pedestrians passing the 34th Street windows 
of Macy’s New York store at night, after 9 o'clock, will 
cause the lights in five of the windows to light automatically 
by means of the Teletouch Ray. The rays extend across 
part of the sidewalk and when a person walks through one 
of them the windows are illuminated for 30 seconds. If 
another passerby breaks the beam within 30 seconds, the 
windows will remain lighted for another half minute. 


Brookmire points out in its current 
Income Map Bulletin that while 


=>..." Estimated Consumer Income for Next Six Months lia 
et2 Sea eeenes T — ee — - . 

there will be some parts of the | oll : =. 7 . ] cannon | be 
country which will suffer a loss in |} tia fie ~ BOTA phe eee A bon VES vy, 
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To us it seems that the two 
most significant changes in 
the business picture for the 
first half of the year as 
° ) against the previous year 
Business . are the continued large gains 
in rural sales and _ the 

steady gains in capital goods. Industrial centers have not 
caught up at the expense of the rural areas, but instead 
the general business recovery has become more uniform and 


less spotty. 


How’s 


@ @ e Forecasts of business and finance made at the 
beginning of 1936 were fairly optimistic but many pre- 
dictions were qualified by the reminder that this is an elec- 
tion year. The optimism of last January has been justified, 
but to date the qualification has been rather pointless. In 
the six months, stock averages reached the highest level 
since August, 1931; new bond financing has bulked the 
largest since 1930; more dividends were paid or declared 
than in the first half of 1935; indices for many key indus- 
tries have attained their best levels since the depression 
started. 


@ @ e@ Steel operations wound up the first half of 
the year at 70% of capacity, compared with 37% the year 
before, with the demand coming from a wide range of 
manufacturers—automotive, farm implement, tin plate, oil 
pipe, railroad equipment, machinery and machine tools, and 
construction. The latter industry, although the volume of 
its activity has increased greatly from its low point, still is 
in a state of relative depression. F. W. Dodge figures of 
value of contracts awarded are at the highest level in five 
years and the trend seems to be favorable. 


e@ e@ e Retail trade is especially good. Just as we go 
to press comes word that during June the New York and 
Brooklyn department stores had a sharp improvement in 
business, and the gain of 13.2% was the best for the year 
to date. Philadelphia department store sales for the week 
ending July 4 were 20% ahead of last year. In Cleveland 
automobile dealers had the best June of all time in used 
car sales. Percentage gains in total retail trade over last 
year in other representative cities: Atlanta, 25, Detroit, 12; 
Milwaukee, 15; New Orleans, 17, and Pittsburgh, 20. 


@ @ e Figures compiled by the Department of Com- 
merce on the operations of independent stores in various 
states show the following satisfying percentage increases 
for May: Ohio, 25; Wisconsin, 14; Indiana, 27; Texas, 18; 
Oklahoma, 16; New Mexico, 16; Illinois, 22; Iowa, 15; 
Missouri, 8; Kansas, 12, and Nebraska, 19. Among the 
cities, Chicago had a percentage gain of 22.5; Cedar Rapids, 
16; Davenport, 42; Des Moines, 11; Kansas City (Kans.), 
56; Omaha, 9; Topeka, 11, and Wichita, 14. 


@ @ e@ We have hazarded the opinion in these col- 
ummns many a time that the inventory position is just as 
important as production and sales in forecasting future busi- 
ness. For a clear-cut explanation of this statement we 
refer readers to a folder just released by Ladenburg, Thal- 
mann & Co., New York City, entitled, “Inventories and 
the Future of Business.” J. L. Amberg, their economist, 
specifies that the inventory position is of transcending im- 
portance in gauging the general mercantile situation. 


@ @ e@ He says, ‘A clear downturn in inventories is 
presented at the same time that production and prices have 
both shown an upturn. We have a greater consumption at 
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stable or higher prices, at the same time that manufac- 
turing inventories have definitely declined.” From this he 
deduces that there will be increased activity, over the next 
few months at least, if not the next year, in production of 
raw materials and manufactured goods, with durable goods 
to the fore. 


@ @ e@ Members of the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association shipped more motor vehicles in June than in 
any previous June in the history of the organization. 


The blackest cloud in the 
business horizon is the possi- 
bility of major strikes. The 
RCA-Victor Co., which had 
a strike on its hands, used 


Loud 
loud speakers to combat ora- 


Speakers 
tory on the picket lines. 


Several other corporations not involved in labor disputes 
are planning to install such equipment. The Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp. has installed a huge loud speaker in its South 
Bend plant. Every room is equipped with amplifiers, as 
are the outside walls. The hook-up is so arranged that 
employes, if necessary, may be addressed from points re- 
mote from the factory. 


@ e e Before the recent conferences of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, James L. Palmer, Professor of 
Marketing, University of Chicago, presented an able re- 
view of the cooperative movement: ‘To the extent that 
industry fixes prices, sells shoddy merchandise, exploits la- 
bor, engages in misrepresentation and vicious advertising 
practices—to the extent that it fails to minimize distribution 
costs—to just this extent will it breed a new form of com- 
petition.” His conclusion was that consumer cooperatives 
will not become a serious threat to private enterprise in 
the near future but will continue to make progress at a 
slow rate. A three-man commission appointed by the Pres- 
ident is visiting Europe this summer for the purpose of 
studying cooperatives, which have been particularly suc- 
cessful in the Scandinavian countries and in England. 


@ e e Another reason for not taking farm marketings 
as the complete source for farm income: The recent farm 
census revealed that in 1934 more than 30% of all farmers 
did part-time work off their farms to supplement their 
incomes. 


@ e@ e An unusual complaint was issued last week 
by the Federal Trade Commission against a diamond mer- 
chant who made representations in his advertising literature 
that the stones in the rings he sells are “gems that baffle 
and deceive experts, look like diamonds worth $250 or 
$300 each and cannot be told from genuine diamonds cost- 
ing many hundreds of dollars.” Here’s a case where a 
merchant admits that his stuff is phoney—and yet falls 
afoul of the law. 


@ e@ e In the first half of the year the net earnings 
of the Packard Motor Car Co. were approximately the 
same as for the entire year of 1935. 


@ e@ e FLASH! General Motors, in June, sold more 
cars than in any other June. 1929 wasn’t a bad year, but 
it was well below 1936. 


@ @ e Bank debits in Jume were NINETEEN per 
cent ahead of last year. 
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Cheerful Kicker: (Below) Punning 
illustration and eye-catching pointer 
is the double mission of the shapely 
leg on the Sylvania display designed 
and produced by Einson-Freeman. 
Intermittent illumination behind the 
big dot under the question mark 
calls attention to the answer, “10 to 1 
it’s tubes.” 
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Highlights and Sidelights 
of the Marketing News 


The bottles in this radio- 


fumes — or deodorants — 


For Scented Air: (Left) 


like cabinet hold _per- 
which the electric fan de- 
livers to a room together 
with a breeze. Hinged 
doors at the back can be 
opened in Winter to de- 
flect the draft. Fan and 
cabinet by the Ira E. 
Baker Co., Vacutop bottle 
closures by Double Duty 
Product, Inc.—both of 
Cleveland. 


New Presidents: J. C. Nelson (left, below) assumes the presi 
dency of the Easy Washing Machine Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., in 
addition to the general managership, which he has filled since 
1920. E. H. McReynolds, (right, below) director of publicity 


and advertising of the Missouri Pacific Lines, St. Louis, was 
elected president of the Advertising Federation of America at 
that association’s recent convention in Boston. 


Record Comeback: RCA Victor's 
sign, atop one of its Camden, N. J., build- 
ings overlooking busy Delaware River 
Bridge, dwarfs all others in the Philadel- 
phia-Camden area in size—90 by 30 feet. 
It heralds a new prosperity, too, say exec- 
utives of the firm whose name was once 
synonymous with phonograph: The rec- 
ord business passed its low point three 
years ago and is climbing steadily. RCA 
Victor has increased its advertising and 
promotion budget 50% over last year to 
give the movement added impetus. 


new 


Motors by Motor: 
salesmen of Outboard Motors 
Corp., Milwaukee, are driving 
these 
the spacious interiors of which 
there is a complete display of 
the firm’s Evinrude and Elto 
lines—to 
ited inventories prevent them 
from offering their customers 
sufficient 
may inspect the models inside 
the trailer, have them removed 
demonstration, or 
buy them on the spot. 


Selected 


trailer showrooms—in 


dealers whose lim- 


choice. Prospects 


even 


Studebaker Promotes: 
Since he joined the 
South Bend auto firm, 
in 1929, Kenneth B. 
Elliott (left) has been 
assistant in turn to the 
treasurer, comptroller 
and president. Now 


Studebaker makes him 
vice-president. 


Insurance Star: John 
A Stevenson, (above) 
having built up to envi- 


able size the Philadel- 
phia and New York 
John A. Stevenson 


Agencies of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., now becomes exec- 
utive v.-p. of the parent 
firm. He is also presi- 
dent of the Marketing 
Executives’ Society, a 
past president of the 
Philadelphia Sales Man- 
agers’ Association, and 
an author and educator. 


This Special Texas Issue 


Was Edited and Compiled 


BY A. R. HAHN 


Managing Editor, 
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Sales Opportunities of Today— 


and ‘Tomorrow—in Texas 


Business in the Lone Star State, stimulated by the state-wide 


Centennial celebration this year, is clipping along at a merry 


pace. Not only does this state offer excellent current sales 


possibilities but many informed sales executives believe it to 


be on the verge of a period of tremendous growth. 


NLESS you have been sojourn- 
ing in Little America, you 
could hardly have escaped 
knowing, by now, that there 

are Big Doings this year in the State 
of Texas. 

Texas is having a birthday party, 
and all the spectacular publicity at- 
tendant upon the celebration has 
stirred a new interest in the state as a 
market. 

Unless he was born in Texas, or has 
worked there or lived there, chances 
are dollars to dimes the average sales 
executive is in somewhat of a fog as 
to what goes on immediately north of 
the Rio Grande. It’s a long way down 
there, and, anyway, isn’t it all sage 
brush with a few herds of longhorns 
on the range and a bunch of oil wells 
in the east half? 

Feature writers hungry for color 
have glorified the cowboy and drama- 
tized the “last American frontier.” 
“Home on the Range” is more widely 
sung than the national anthem. Ft. 
Worth is everywhere called ‘Cow 
Town.” Ranching has been popular- 
ized as a vacation adventure. Sensa- 
tional stories of “hot” oil break out 
now and then in the newspapers, or a 
Congressman from Texas raises his 
voice to lament the loss of his state’s 
great cotton export business. Then 
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the news reels come along with some 
depressing shots of soil erosion in the 
Panhandle. 

Shake all that up and you get a 
Stranger’s idea of Texas. 

Shake all that up and then toss it 
down the drain—if you're a sales ex- 
ecutive scouting for new markets. The 
accurate, unembroidered story of Texas 
—the dramatic facts about the state’s 
wealth and resources and potentialities 
—is far more thrilling than the fiction 
and certainly far more significant to 
those who seek to appraise this area 
for its possible value in the national 
sales picture. 

If you do not sell in Texas, grab a 
plane or train and build a first-hand 
picture. Swing from East Texas to 
West Texas, from the Panhandle to 
the Coastal Plains and see cattle, cot- 
ton, oil, truck gardening and mining 
on a grand scale. Only then can you 
sense Texas’ active and latent sales pos- 
sibilities. For practically all of the 
Lone Star State’s wealth springs from 
her soil. 

Texas is an undersold market. And 


On the facing page: The chart on world 
oil sources is used with acknowledgment 
to “The Lamp” of Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey. See page 106 for story on 
Texas oil industry. 


it seems, by every index, to be due for 
a tremendous growth in the next dec- 
ade. The new Census of Distribution 
will report more than a billion dollars 
in retail sales for the State of Texas 
for 1935—perhaps as much as $1,200,- 
000,000. A tidy market, anywhere. 
And that sum represents the wants of 
some 6,100,000 people who live there. 

First get cleanly etched in your mind 
an accurate picture of the size of 
Texas. O. Henry wrote, “In Texas 
you may travel a thousand miles in a 
straight line.” He was almost right. 
The State represents one-twelfth of the 
area of the United States, and it con- 
tains one county—El Paso—which is 
as large as the states of Connecticut and 
Rhode Island combined. Larger than 
France by 53,000 square miles, larger 
than Germany by 83,000, Texas em- 
braces a variety of climate and topog- 
raphy which has a direct and important 
bearing upon the state as a market. 
Add fertility to diversity of climate 
and you get diversity of crops and 
diversity of income. 

Those who know Texas will tell you 
that you cannot mass your market facts 
about the state in one homogeneous 
whole. East Texas is the oil and pine 
country; the Rio Grande Valley is a 
vast garden producing truck crops and 
citrus fruits; Houston is a manufactur- 
ing and warehousing center of major 
importance, and a leading seaport; 
Dallas is the distribution hub of the 
state; Ft. Worth is the Cattle Capital. 
If you want a comprehensive picture 
which will serve as a background for 
market study, obtain from the Dallas 
News a copy of their ‘Texas Almanac 
and State Industrial Guide’’—a volume 
which is invaluable for sales use. It 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Gaylord J. Stone 


When Gaylord Stone talks to dairymen 
and poultry raisers about feed, he talks 
a language his prospects understand. 
Before he came South, he owned and 
operated a 700-acre farm in Maryland. 
He raised prize Holsteins and poultry, 
and there he learned what the right kind 
of cattle feed can do to encourage bossy 
to supply a bigger gallonage of fine milk 
with a bigger content of butter fat. 

Mr. Stone, one of 19 children, is the 
fifth generation of his family to devote 
On Satur- 
days, come what may, he closes his desk 


a career to flour milling. 


and seeks out the nearest fairway. When 
he feels jaded, he goes hunting or fishing. 
When he passed through New York a 
couple of weeks ago, he was bragging 
about “that big bass” he had hooked only 
a day or so before in Maine. 


ERHAPS no business man ever 

had less encouragement from his 

associates and friends than I had 

when I proposed, back about 

1928, to add a line of quality flour to 

our already established feed business. 

There were already more than 20 

flour mills in Texas, manufacturing 

considerably more flour than the State 

itself could consume. Why get into 

that competition? Everyone asked us 
the same question. 

But, having come from a long line 
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How We Taught Small Buyers 
to Say “Send Me a Carload” 


A million in advertising 


and a million in dividends— 


that’s the record hung up by young, aggressive Universal 
Mills of Ft. Worth, makers of Red Chain feed and Gold 


Chain flour. Selling a quality product in the most price- 


conscious market most business men can remember. they 


made their biggest progress during the depression while al- 


most everybody else was holding his head and lamenting 


that business had gone to the dogs. 


As told to A. R. Hahn 


BY 


GAYLORD J. 


STONE 


President. Universal Mills, Ft. Worth. Texas 


of flour millers, I had the itch to get 
into the flour business and I sincerely 
believed that there existed a real sales 
opportunity for another flour—a flour 
of high quality, which could be sold 
at least partially through the same dis- 
tribution machine we had built up 
to handle our quality Red Chain feeds. 

The board of directors finally saw 
things my way, and in the Summer of 
1929 we started to build the first’ unit 
of a new elevator and a 2,000-barrel 
flour mill. 

Before the ground was ever broken, 
we had decided upon several pretty 
definite matters of policy which were 
to form the basis for our marketing of 
the new line. (We named our flour 
“Gold Chain.””) We decided, first of 
all, that it had to be the finest quality 
product we could offer. The country 
is literally strewn with the skeletons 
of companies that tried to sell on price- 
appeal alone and we certainly didn’t 
care to risk any of our money in a 
precarious enterprise where anyone 
who cared to come along and quote a 
lower price could take our market away 
from us over night. 

We decided, furthermore, that our 
new Gold Chain flour should be well 
advertised. As a matter of fact, we 
had started in the feed business in 
1921 with a capital of but $40,000 and 
had spent half that capital the first 
year in advertising. We couldn't 
measure in any tangible way the exact 
value of that advertising, but our busi- 


ness had grown apace, and we believed 
sincerely and completely in the power 
of advertising to help do a sales job— 
especially a job in which our first prob- 
lem was the building of a reputation 
for quality. 

Finally, we decided to continue our 
policy of exclusive dealerships so that 
we could frame a sales story based on 
the profit motive, and have some 
strong and specific incentive to offer 
to the best dealer in each community— 
the man we wanted. 

Now, six years later, we still have 
one of the highest-priced flours on the 
market in the Southwest. and our busi- 
ness has jumped, on the flour alone 
during that period, from 150,000 bar- 
rels in 1930 to 452,000 barrels in 
1934. Last year the drought gave us 
a slight set-back, but this year, barring 
any major calamity, will be the best in 
our history. 

We've now spent more than a mil- 
lion dollars in advertising and paid a 
million in dividends. Our mills are 
currently running at 86% of capacity. 

To obtain a high quality of flour to 
market under the Gold Chain name, 
we hired the finest chemists available. 
We have the highest paid mill super- 
intendent in the South, and every piece 
of equipment in the mill is the latest 
and finest the industry can offer. 

Our mill includes a _ specially 
equipped laboratory for the testing of 
both incoming grains and manufac- 
tured flour, and for baking tests of 
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each run of Hour from the mill. Sales 
capital for us—all of this. We con- 
tinuously use our modern machinery 
and special mill equipment as selling 
points for Gold Chain, pointing out to 
our dealers and our bakery customers, 
through personal sales contact and in 
direct mail advertising, the various de- 
tails of processing which insure the 
highest possible quality—and maxi- 
mum uniformity—in the finished flour. 
For example, we tell them how Gold 
Chain is sifted and resifted through 
silk bolting cloths to reduce it to the 
exact degree of fineness 
which should characterize 
flour to produce the most 
perfect baked goods. We 
emphasize the fact that 11 
different operations are in- 
cluded in our method for 
cleaning the grain alone. 

Our market lies largely in 
the small towns of Texas, 
Louisiana, and New Mexico, 
although we sell a consider- 
able volume of flour along 
the Atlantic seaboard. 
Freight rates, of course, tend 
to limit our territory to these 
areas. 

Before we ever manufac- 
tured a barrel of flour, we 
conducted a widespread pro- 
gram of field research to dis- 
cover how our prospective 
dealers felt about taking on 
a new line of quality flour. 
We had been in the feed 
business exclusively, but 
most of the dealers who 
handled our Red Chain line 
were also selling flour. At 
this time we had about 560 
catload-buyers of feed and 
seed. We asked them, via 
questionnaire, if they felt 
there was an opportuni- 
ty to push a high quality 
product that would be 
backed with a suitable in- 
vestment in advertising. 
These men knew our com- 
pany, respected its policies, and had 
profited through the sale of our feeds, 
so we had a foundation of good will 
and mutual understanding on which 
to build. 

The response was favorable—so 
favorable that we obtained good dis- 
tribution immediately after the mill 
started operation in February, 1930. 
In three months it was running at 
capacity, and we started plans for our 
second mill, which was built in the 
depths of the depression (on depres- 
sion profits!) in 1932. 

We do not sell through wholesale 
grocers in Texas. We seek the best 
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available dealer in each community and 
attempt to sell him on taking on our 
line on an exclusive franchise basis. 
(The average town in Texas has about 
three carload-buyers in our line. Since 
there are now 26 flour mills in Texas, 
plus the branches of some of the big 
Midwestern companies, we have plenty 
of competition.} In West Texas a 
dealer may serve an area having a 
radius of 40 miles or more; in East 
Texas the territories average, perhaps, 
10 or 12 miles in radius. 

Our appeal to dealers was really 


lished: We sat down with one dealer 
in the southern part of Texas and 
checked over his sources of supply, his 
inventory, and his potential market. 
He was buying feed from us. He was 
buying flour from a competitor. He 
had a third source of supply for seed. 
His inventory was much too heavy, 
and his freight costs, because of his 
purchases in less than carload lots, 
were excessive. 

We suggested that he pool his pur- 
chases and concentrate them with Uni- 
versal Mills, cut his inventory, and 


A Note F vom. the 
| Editor’s Desk: 


Sates MaNaceMent has never before featured 
a single state in a special market issue. There are 
two reasons for doing so now: The first, that manu- 
facturers are looking for new markets of promise, 
and Texas seems to be one area which is due for 
great development in the next decade. Currently, 
business in Texas is excellent. 

The second: This year the Lone Star State bids 
for special attention because of its unique state- 
wide centennial celebration. Conservative esti- 
mates are that 12,000,000 visitors will pour over 
her borders this year to spend money there—not 
only in Dallas at the exposition grounds, but all 
over the state during a calendar of celebrations, 
pageants, amusement events, and historical com- 
memorations unlike anything ever done before by 
a single member in the Sisterhood-of-48. 

In the space available we can do little more 
than to present enough facts to arouse your appe- 


‘tite to do the complete sales research job on 


Texas yourself. Even if your business is purely 
local and is centered hundreds of miles away, we 
believe you will find some stimulating ideas in 
being successfully used to make sales at a profit 


in the Bluebonnet State. 


buy in car lots. He changed 
over to this method of oper- 
ation and we have his word 
for it that he saved $20,000 
the first year. By showing 
him how to become a better 
business man we won his 
support. By this simple 
process we taught many a 
small-time buyer to make a 
habit of saying “Send me a 
carload.”’ 

It may be of interest to 
outline briefly how we per- 
suaded some of these same 
dealers to come along with 
us when we first began to 
sell feed in Texas. We did 
part of it by rambling up 
and down alleys! We or- 
ganized _ house - to - house 
crews in various local areas 
where we wanted distribu- 
tion and had been unable 
to get it. These workers, 
before they made any calls, 
went prospecting down the 
alleys. Down on a call list 
went every name and ad- 
dress where the canvassers 
saw cows or chickens in the 


back yard. 
Then the door-bell ring- 
ing began. We gave the 


canvassers a commission on 
what they sold, then we took 
these orders to the dealer we 


rather simple. But because it was 
framed from the dealer’s selfish point 
of view, it won attention. We talked 
profit, profit, profit. We told the deal- 
ers we were not interested in getting 
one order for Gold Chain flour. We 
wanted a dealer who could and would 
buy in carload lots, who would tell 
our quality story as it should be told, 
and who would develop his business 
with us on a long-time basis so that 
both of us would make some money 
out of the relationship. 

Take a single, typical case which 
illustrates how many of our present 
dealer relationships became estab- 


wanted and said: “Here you 

are. Here’s so much busi- 
ness. We will ship the feed and seed 
to you and you deliver it. This will 
show just how much business there's 
to be had in this territory if somebody 
goes after it aggressively.” 

During this period we would use 
local advertising—weekly newspapers 
—and always with large dominant 
space which featured the dealer (even 
printed his picture). This policy was 
immeasurably helpful in enabling us 
to make headway in many quarters 
where competition was only too well 
established. 

When Gold Chain came along, of 
course, we used the feed to sell the 
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and all Texans 


Almost all farmers 
“on the air” 
letters attest to listener enjoyment of their tuneful native singing and playing. 


flour. Now we're reversing the proc- 
ess. In some areas where we've broken 
in through the flour end of the busi- 
ness, we're using the flour to get more 
feed volume. 

Our business on both feeds and flour 
has grown with our advertising. We 
started our first radio program in 1925 
over station WBAP in Ft. Worth— 
and this date probably establishes us 
as one of the pioneers in consistent 
radio promotion. At that time we 
used only one-half hour a week—a 
quartette—and that program, since we 
were not yet in the flour business, 
pushed Red Chain feed. Except for a 
period in 1934 and 1935 when we 
couldn't find a program we liked well 
enough to sponsor, we've been on the 
air ever since. We do not believe at 
all in flash-in-the-pan advertising. We 
believe in consistent advertising, and 
we believe in distinctive advertising. 
When we spend any money in any 
medium, we try to make the space 
dominant and the message individual 
enough so that it has to be noticed. 

Now we're on the air every day in 
the week on the Texas Quality Net- 
work (WBAP, Ft. Worth; WFAA, 
Dallas; WOAI, San Antonio, and 
KPRC, Houston, and several stations 
in Louisiana). Last Summer we ran 
an amateur contest in the hope of dis- 
covering something distinctive and new 
which we could later take on on a 
regular basis. 

We found it. A group of Bohemi- 
ans from Schulenberg, Tex.—most of 
them farmers from that local section— 
who had organized a most unusual 
Tyrolean band, won the contest, and 
became our regular broadcasters. A 
local boy from Schulenberg with al- 
most no experience in broadcasting, 
became our announcer, The Bohemians 
had a tuneful, lilting style of playing. 
As nearly as possible we have let them 
“be themselves” in their programs, 
often playing native airs, singing in 
their native tongue, and taking small 


* To be more fully reported in a later 
issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 
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are these Bohemian musicians who have been 
for Universal Mills every day since November, 1935. 


Already 20,000 


bits of dialogue in the program in their 
broken English. The program was a 
hit from the very beginning. Since it 
started in November, 1935, we've 
opened 86 new carload accounts, and 
we've had 20,000 letters from listeners. 

n addition to radio, we use farm 
papers, among them Progressive Far- 


mer and Farm & Ranch, and a good 
bit of direct mail. Billboards are used 
locally where we have dealers. 

Dealers are covered on the average 
of once in three weeks by our 32 sales- 
men. With one exception, all of our 
men are native Texans. They are as 
much service men as salesmen, devot- 
ing a large part of their time to edu- 
cational work, consulting with the 
dealers on their problems, and training 
them in quality merchandising meth- 
ods. All work on drawing accounts 
plus a commission plan which is set 
up to encourage emphasis on the most 
profitable items in the line. 

We hold frequent sales contests 
among these men. Usually they do 
not exceed three months in length. 
We've had a number of the usual 
“sports appeal” contests—a Race Track 
contest, an Auto Race, etc. Our most 
recent one was a new account contest, 

(Continued on page 127) 


Plenty of Advertising Makes 


“Crand Prize” No. 1 Beer in Texas 


N the two years in which beer has 
been legal in Texas, ‘Grand 
Prize” beer, sponsored by the 
Gulf Brewing Co., of Houston, 
has rapidly climbed to the position of 
best seller in the state. Volume of 
“Grand Prize” is said to amount to 
approximately 65% of the business 
done by its 13 or 14 competitors. 

Gulf Brewing Co. has as its brew- 
master a man whose formula won the 
grand prize at Ghent in 1913 from the 
International Congress of Master 
Brewers. This feature was chosen as 
the theme of an intensive advertising 
campaign which broke immediately 
after repeal in the state in scores of 
Texas newspapers, including not only 
the major centers like Houston, Dallas, 
Ft. Worth and San Antonio, but many 
smaller cities where such advertising in 
local media was “worth many times 
its cost” in getting small town dealers 
to push the product aggressively. 

A radio program over the Texas 
Quality Network each week on Sat- 
urday night from 10 to 1 a. m. has 
brought unusually good results also, 
Harold Gilliam, account executive of 
Rogers-Gano Advertising Agency, who 
directs the advertising, reported to 
SM. “In this program,” he said, 
hit upon the idea of ‘saluting’ indi- 
vidual dealers at various intervals dur- 
ing the dance music. In the middle 
of the week we sent a letter to the 
dealers selected for the forthcoming 
Saturday night, telling them our sales- 
man would call on Friday, giving fur- 


ther details. The men invariably get 
a fine reception, and most of the deal- 
ers have arranged to have big crowds 
of their customers in to hear the spe- 
cial mention of their specific places of 
business. 


ALL DRESSED UP 


This is the millionth case of Grand Prize sold shus far this year . 
ptactically all ot it in Teas, 

—And a million cascs monn 24 million bores 

Rather 4 convincing testimosy to what our Home State friends 
think of the tine quality sparkloag bei ame wd REAL BEER 
flavor of 


conan 
hey possi ble to pat in any beer, 
regardless of price 


Look THERE Your Next Glass of Grand Prise 


GULF BREWING CO., HOUSTON + A TEXAS INDUSTRY 


The release of the millionth case of 
Grand Prize was utilized as the theme of 
much big-space newspaper advertising. 
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“The comment used is simple—the 
dealer's name is mentioned, and the 
location of his store. Something may 
be added about the excellent sand- 
wiches he serves, for example. We 
have been delighted with the response 
to this simple idea.” 

The widespread newspaper advertis- 
ing and the radio dealer-tie-up plan 
brought more business during the 
period between May 1 and May 26 of 
this year than the company booked 
in all of last August, a peak month 
in the beer business. Last August, in- 
cidentally, was a milestone in the com- 
pany’s merchandising history. In that 


month the one-millionth case for the 
year 1935 was sold and this event was 
publicized in newspaper copy current 
at that time. (See illustration.) Copy 
pointed out that on that date—the 
24th—Grand Prize had already sold 
80,000 more cases—nearly two million 
bottles—than during all of 1934. 

Grand Prize is sold only in bottles 
in some markets at 10 cents, in others 
at 15. It goes direct to the dealer in 
Houston, through distributors else- 
where. Many of the company’s sales- 
men never sold beer before, having 
being drawn from lines like soft 
drinks, groceries, etc. 


Advertising and Publicity Unite 
to Fire 10-Gallon Hat Craze 


No matter where you look, you see ’em. Scenting a “natural” 


in the Centennial tie-up, Hatmaker Willard got on the job 


early, used his news sense, stole a march on competition. 


BOUT a year ago Hat Maker 

Henry Willard, president of 

Willard Hat Co. (and also of 

Davis Hat Co.), Dallas, Tex., 
went down to the historical volumes 
in the public library in quest of a 
Centennial hat inspiration. 

The headgear Texans wore in 1836 
divided itself into two fashions: 
Coonskin caps and a revolutionary hat 
with a crown too square for adapta- 
tion today. Consequently, the Texas 
manufacturer started asking two ques- 
tions: What hat is typical of the 
spirit of the Southwest as no other 
article of clothing is typical of this 
region? And what hat typifies the 
Southwest to Easterners? 

The answer was the ten-gallon hat, 
a real he-man sombrero, that has sud- 
denly become the hat fad of the na- 
tion. Within a few months Willard 
Hat Co. has opened up some 700 new 
accounts—1 to 100 new accounts in 
every State south of the Mason-Dixon 
line, and way up in Montana and 
Idaho merchants are repeating on or- 
ders. 

National competitors were a little 
slow getting into action in this ter- 
titory and a man who had sold Stet- 
son's hat to Texas’ monied cattle lords 
as a youth in Sanger Brother's hat de- 
partment, had a Willard Centennial 
ten-galloner on every gubernatorial 
head in the United States before Stet- 
son realized a Texas celebration was 
about to take place. 

Sixteen years ago Mr. Willard, 
through luck and good judgment in 
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Texas business men are sending them 
to friends up East, to business asso- 
ciates and superiors. Now that the 
Centennial is really under way, more 
orders are coming in from other states 
than from Texas. 

While the SALES MANAGEMENT tfe- 
porter was in Mr. Willard’s office, a 
representative of the Dallas News 
phoned to find out whether Mr. Wil- 
lard could supply two hats to a woman 
who had just wired from New York 
City to find out where they could be 
obtained. 

These 40-quart toppers have sold 
in greater quantity than any other hat 
ever sold in Texas. For over three 
months the manufacturer sold 100 
dozen a day of the $2 quality, made 
of Texas-grown wool felt. Skillern’s 
drug firm, in Dallas, has sold 500 
dozen. New hydraulic machinery had 
to be added, and employes added to 
run the plant night and day. 

Now that the big Fair is clicking, 
the demand for Centennial hats has 
gone quality-ward, and volume sales 
are of the $10 fur felt with red satin 
lining. This is the hat, with white 


Mr. Willard (center) supplied Rangerette Helen Stamps with Texas 
Centennial hats as she embarked for Washington to present them with 
ceremony to names that make news. 


buying stock in the booming Brecken- 
ridge oil field, bought the company 
which he now owns, and for which he 
was then a salesman. Since then he 
has been quietly gaining a foothold 
with men’s hats in Oklahoma, Arizona, 
Louisiana and Arkansas as well as 
Texas, but he made his debut to na- 
tional distribution only with the ad- 
vent of his Centennial hat. 

“They're so much fun!” Texas sar- 
torial leaders explain as they don 
these hats now with every suit from 
sports to Palm Beaches to dark-coats- 
with flannels. They're so much fun 


lining instead of red, that the centen- 
nial executives presented to President 
Roosevelt and his party, each hat bear- 
ing on the inside band the owner’s 
name in gold. Sixty hats presented to 
the presidential entourage brought 
Willard Hat Co. several thousand 
dollars’ worth of prestige. 

“Our biggest sales feature has been 
the publicity obtained by presenting 
these picturesque hats to prominent 
people,” said W. C. Grant, Grant Ad- 
vertising Agency, who handles the 
Willard account, ‘‘and to delegations. 

(Continued on page 127) 
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We Increased Sales 20% 
ona Product Nobody Wants 


Be a * 


Photo by Bachrack 
As told to an SM reporter 
BY 
BENTLEY YOUNG 
Vice-President and Manager, 


National Casket Co. of Texas, Inc., 
Dallas, Texas 


MAJOR factor in our 20% 

sales increase over last year in 

the Southwest has been tlie 

sales application of our na- 
tional advertising campaign. Our 
advertising of caskets was an original 
and uncertain move. Uncertain be- 
cause we have a product that is the 
last thing in the world that people 
wish to think about, much less read 
about. 

Another difficulty confronting us 
was the fact that people in hours of 
grief call on a funeral director for 
service and comfort rather than mer- 
chandise. At such a moment they are 
not brand-conscious. We had prestige 
among funeral directors, and they 
never apologized for supplying Na- 
tional caskets, but their contact with 
the public was on a personality basis. 


Our problem was to help our sales 
indirectly by building up prestige for 
the funeral director. Only by lauding 
his qualifications in the community, 
we felt, could we cause him to buy 
more of our burial necessities. 

While the funeral business was 
mostly a service, it hung its faith on 
dependable merchandise. We strug- 
gled with the task of bringing to the 
public mind, then, an appreciation of 
the faith it already had. 

The result was the casket industry’s 
first advertising campaign. The pub- 


lic’s consciousness of the funeral di- 
rector’s 


facilities was aroused. Our 
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advertisements were calculated to in- 
terest people who didn’t wish to think 
of death. One was headed with a 
young woman saying, “I always turn 
the page when I come to a casket ad- 
vertisement."” Yet, we knew that our 
big audience would be the people who 
had vecently known death in their 
They would be, perhaps 
morbidly but surely, pulled to the ad- 
vertisements and read every word. 

As those whose loved ones had just 
died read these advertisements, they 
would recall that Funeral Director Col- 
by Smith, for instance, had supplied 
them with one of our caskets at the 
same time he did what he could to 
ease their loss. 

The reaction in such a case was that 
no longer did the reader look back on 
Colby Smith's services as great expense 
—as is usually the tendency after the 
burial when the funeral director's 
thoughtfulness is easily forgotten— 
but his bill seemed of less consequence 
when the reader learned of the quality 
of the casket he had used. 

I hit on the particular procedure 
we employ during a visit with a fu- 
neral director in Arkansas. The cus- 
tomer ask me whether we had any 
new styles. We didn’t, but I had a 
sudden inspiration to try to make him 
understand the advantages of our ad- 
vertising. 

“We're increasing the most valuable 
thing you have, the biggest asset in 
your businesss,” I told him. ‘Our ad- 
vertising is for the man who handles 
our receptacles. It is not with the 
thought of increasing his volume di- 
rectly, but of increasing it indirectly 
by increasing the amount of goodwill 
he enjoys in his community.” 

I showed him some ad proofs that 
I had brought along. The funeral di- 


families. 


rector gave me a large order, and I 
hurried back to Dallas and called our 
salesman to my office one by one. I 
knew that it was going to be some- 
what difficult to get the salesmen to 
cash in on the plan I had just dis- 
covered unless the story was explained 
in individual talks. 

It was vital that each salesman un- 
derstand in detail our plan to help his 
customers by advertising. I explained 
the campaign in terms of specific bene- 
fits. Each salesman was in this man- 
ner prepared to make an intelligent 
interpretation, rather than a_ half- 
baked one, of these points. Each sales- 
man sat right across the desk from 
me, and heard the story in a heart- 
to-heart conversation. 

This procedure has meant more to 
us than all the brochures or adver- 
tising broadsides any agency could 
supply to supplement an advertising 
campaign in magazines, for brochures 
and broadsides will not do the job 
100%. The real success of an ad- 
vertising campaign is dependent on 
the salesmen’s pointing out its advan- 
tages to his retail outlets. 

The retail end of the casket business 
is not unlike the professional. Pa- 
tients don’t seek a doctor because he 
uses Squibb products, or a dentist be- 
cause of the kind of fillings he uses. 
Yet, our salesmen have been able to 
convince our retailers that handling 
our merchandise now attracts custom- 
ers to them because of our advertising. 

Each of our ads is couponed to in- 
vite inquiries for our booklet, ‘What 
To Do.” As our interpretation of the 
advertising campaign has developed, 
we have converted the number of in- 
quiries into leads for our funeral di- 
rectors. This, too, is a service they 
appreciate. 

Once launched on this asset in sell- 
ing, we hammer it in, as in the follow- 
ing bulletin to our salesmen: 

“If, in the four weeks between January 
10 and February 6, 143 persons walked 
into the factory here and asked to be told 
about National caskets and funeral serv- 


(Continued on page 129) 


The marketing of caskets involves several extremely difficult selling 


problems: 


1. Nobody wants to think about that product: 


2. When the need arises for a purchase. the customer is likely 
to be completely lacking in brand consciousness, even granting 


that it can be developed: 


3. The total market is governed only by the death rate, which is 


fairly constant. 


Here’s a story of the way national advertising has been applied 
to meet this complicated situation and to increase sales in the 


face of it. 
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a ten-minute recess which is part of the routine at Panther. 


“Get a systematic, sound dealer help plan and merchandise it,” says 
S E. L. Blanchard, sales manager, Higginbotham-Bailey-Logan Co., whole- 


“Hire salesmen who can smile and feed them facts, not hot air, 
Wollner, president, The Panther Oil & Grease Manufacturing Co., Ft. Worth. 
Mr. Wollner is seated at the left, front, across the desk from his partner, A. M. 
Pate. The boys are having their morning siesta in the Panther conference room 


5 a oad 


says Carl 


In the bottles? 


Either Coca-Cola or Dr. Pepper—take your pick. 


“Don't ever make the 
mistake of transferring 
an East Texas sales- 
man to West Texas,” 
says Bert Fisch, sales 
manager of H. J. Jus- 
tin & Sons, the com- 
pany that makes some 
of the Southwest's 
finest cowboy, riding 
and military boots. 
Mr. Fisch is at the left 
of the picture; next to 
him is Earl Justin, 
chairman of the 
board; then Sam Jus- 
tin, secretary, and 
John Justin, president. 
These three sons of 
the founder believe 
wholeheartedly in his 
principles of “square 
dealing, quality prod- 
ucts and just plain 
hard work.” 


Tips on 
Selling to 


‘Texas 


by ‘Texans 


“Teach your salesmen to present 
their story in terms of the pros- 
pect’s. selfish interests,” says 
Judson Baker, sales manager for 
Universal Mills, makers of Red 
Chain feeds and Gold Chain 
flour, Ft. Worth. (See story on 
page 62.) If you can get him 
off the subject of feed and flour, 
you can get him to talk about 
fishing. 


4 


salers and manufacturers, of Dallas. Mr. Blanchard (third from left in 
picture) is the newly elected president of the Dallas Sales Managers 
Club. With him are G. R. Hinson, manager of the company’s men’s 


clothing factories, C. M. Higginbotham, manager of the wash frock 

factories, and, at the far right, W. J. Keller, manager of the firm’s silk 

and wool dress factories. They are in the midst of a discussion of 
style trends for this Fall. 
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“Go over the ground before you ever start to sell, 

get acquainted with your prospective dealers and 

distributors, and sell your company’s reputation 

in advance,” says W. V. Ballew, sales manager, 

The Dr. Pepper Co., Dallas. Dr. Pepper is going 

to make better than a 60% increase in business 
this year over last. 
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Corset Clinics Prove Potent 


Sales Builders for Gossard 


Twenty-fifth of a series of 
free schools for dealers spon- 
sored by the H. W. Gossard 
Dallas in 


These meetings are 


Co. was held in 
June. 
the backbone of the com- 


pany’s dealer-training plan. 


SING the Texas Centennial Ex- 
position as a drawing card to 
corset buyers and shop owners 
the country over, the H. W. 

Gossard Co. held a corset clinic and 
school for corsetieres in Dallas, June 
15-19. This was the twenty-fifth such 
annual five-day college that this com- 
pany has held on a national scale— 
always with tremendous sales results. 

“These clinics have been most 
profitable both from the dealers’ stand- 
point and our own,” said W. G. Nel- 
son, divisional manager in Dallas for 
Gossard. ‘‘They have become famous 
with us for increasing dealer business. 
We have had dealers report the train- 
ing to have produced 100% jumps in 
sales.”’ 

The school is free for dealers, but 
they must foot all traveling and hotel 
expenses. One woman paid $46.00 
railroad fare alone for the Dallas ses- 
sion. So well known has this Gossard 
project become that a broadside invi- 
tation mailed out in advance this year 
brought in 200 eager dealers from all 
parts of the United States. The Dallas 
corsetiere meeting was the biggest and 
most successful one that the Southwest 
has ever been host to, according to 
Mr, Nelson, who was official master of 
ceremonies. 

“Our biggest job was getting them 
to go home at the end of the meet- 
ing!” he told SM. “This clinic idea 
has sO grown in size and importance 
that it has become a vital influence in 
the corset industry. We have taught 
thousands of women how to conduct 
their business in more orderly and 
profitable fashion, and the diplomas 
we give these graduates have come to 
be marks of honor that can definitely 
be cashed.” 

Granting of diplomas on the heels 
of rigid examinations at the end of 
the sessions takes place with special 
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ceremony. This year 68 corsetieres 
won their diplomas. They made good 
grades on their written quizzes and 
proved their ability to fit figures of any 
and every type. Gossard officials know 
that Customer Lumpy Figure, poor 
woman, can be fitted uncomfortably 
and unbecomingly in even their most 
prized and expensive garments if 
Dealer Slimproof doesn’t know her 
technique. 

Consequently, the instructors are 
chosen with regard for their talent for 
getting perfect results, In the Dallas 


Gossard at the Fair: W. G. Nelson, (left) 
Gossard divisional manager of Dallas, 
and Ford L. Burley, sales manager of 
the company, at the exposition. Wednes- 
day evening of the company’s clinic week 
was set aside for the 200 guests to wear 
themselves out seeing all the sights. 


meeting, Mme. Harriet Huszagh, an 
old-timer in this brand of Gossard 
service and an expert at teaching deal- 
ers how to refine fannies adequately, 
had the responsibility of guiding 200 
pupils through the perils therein. 

How is the school carried on? What 
is there about it that makes the crowd 
more enthusiastic each year? How 
does Gossard keep from “boring ‘em 
stiff” with five whole days of pounding 
in selling talk? 

Glance at this program and note its 
subtlety in bringing in a cocktail party 
here and a luncheon there and a jaunt 
to the ten-gallon exposition somewhere 
else, yet never swerving in reality from 
the straight line of downright serious 
business : 


Monday—Registration at 9 am... . W. 
G. Nelson's address of welcome. (At the 
offset he outlined what Gossard hoped to 
accomplish with the 1936 school and in- 
stilled his audience with the true purpose 
of their coming. He reviewed the school’s 
ideal of bringing in concentrated form the 
correct and newest ideas in fitting. He got 
down to naked facts about turnover, mark- 
up, mark-down. He emphasized the im- 
portance of stock-keeping—how to keep 
sizes filled in at all times—and outlined a 
good re-order method.) Mme. Huszagh 
began her work on foundation garments. 


Figure types and fitting rules . . . fitting 
practice. 

Tuesday—Roll call. . . Front lacing cor- 

sets . . . fitting practice. Showing a profit 


in the corset department. Luncheon with 
Speaker Ford L. Burley, sales manager, 
Chicago office. Roll call. MisSim- 
plicity foundations, selection of type gar- 
ments . . . fitting practice. 

Wednesday—Roll call. . Combina- 
tions, one-piece garments and detachable 
brassieres. Fitting practice. Stock keeping. 
Roll call. . . . “Fashion Trends,” by Mar- 
garet Evans, stylist for A. Harris & Co., 
Dallas department store. (Being informed 
on mid-season showings in Paris, Mrs. 
Evans was able to contribute valuable in- 
formation about the relation of 1936 Fall 
fashions to foundation garments.) 
Girdles and step-ins, Goss-Amour, two-way 
stretch elastic . . . fitting practice. 

Wednesday Evening—Guests of the H. 
W. Gossard Co. at a gay Centennial party. 

Thursday—Roll call. Mme. Huszagh’s 
instruction concerning medical fittings. . . . 
Demonstration of fittings for surgical sup- 
port. Roll call. ... “The Art of Selling,” 
by Henry W. Stanley, director trade exten- 
sion division, Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce. General fitting practice and ques- 
tion box. 

Thursday Evening at Eight—Style review, 
Fall showing of the Gossard Line of Beauty 
in the Crystal Ballroom. (Here, drama 
entered in the guise of a stage set up like 
an open fashion magazine with one huge 
page decorated in costumes which will be 
top fashions for Lady Astors this Fall. 
Extra guests attended this revue, making a 
total of 250 who watched good-looking 
models parade foundation garments, prop- 
erly fitted. Singing and dancing started 
this show and broke into it occasionally to 
sugarcoat the sales pills.) 

Friday and Last Call for Education— 
Roll call. General review of week's work. 
Written examinations. Awarding of diplo- 
mas and post-graduate seals. 


A powerful influence in the top- 
notch success of these Gossard sales 
colleges is the follow-up. The guests 
leave, but never are they forgotten. 
At least once a month comes a direct 
mail piece to keep up their enthusiasm 
over the outstanding addresses of the 
session; the good time everybody had 
at “The Drunkard” or the “Black For- 
est’’ at the Centennial; the feast on the 
cool Baker Peacock Terrace—a lot of 
sales confetti that doesn’t clutter vol- 
ume, but keeps it mounting. 

In this manner, thousands of corset 
dealers have subscribed to Gossard’s 
higher learning, and the company's 
smartly executed clinic has become an 
ever-improving institution. 
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Roy Howard’s Tip to Salesmen 
Who Suffer from Cold Feet 


BY BRUCE CROWELL 


OY HOWARD'S brilliant interview with 

Stalin of Russia recently landed on the 

front page of every newspaper in the 

country—and we suspect, in near-100% 
of the newspapers of the world. Many consid- 
ered it one of the greatest pieces of reporting in 
a decade or more. 


Everywhere other journalists asked Mr. How- 
ard how he did it. What wires did he pull? 
What powerful influences did he bring to bear? 
How did he ever manage to see Stalin? How 
did he manage to get him to go flatly on record 
on so many matters of moment? 


Roy Howard's answer was simple. “How did 1 
get the interview? I presented my credentials 
and asked for 

When he got to Stalin, he asked direct ques- 
tions—exactly what he wanted to know. Stalin 
answered—directly. And a scoop of years was 
soon in front page type. 


There’s a lesson in that experience of Roy 
Howard's for every man who sells. Too many 
of us fear the Man at the Top. We'd like to 
tell him our story, but we imagine the untold 
difficulties of getting in to see him. We feel 
that his office is impenetrable. We forget that 
we may have something this man really wavts- 
if he understands what it is we have to sell. 


It is probably true that Stalin actually welcomed 
the opportunity to tell the world exactly how 
Russia stands on certain momentous matters of 
international policy. Russia has been, to a large 
extent, a much-misunderstood nation. Stalin's 


statements cleared up some vital issues. 


Big men are usually direct. Many of the ob- 
stacles in seeing them are only figments of our 
own imagination. Think how many newspaper 
men must have bitterly censured themselves for 
having failed to do the simple thing Roy How- 
ard did: Ask for an interview. Don't repeat their 
error. Beyond having nothing positive and intel- 
ligent to say about your product, the most stupid 
error in all selling is failure to ¢ry—failure to 
try to sell the one man whose word is final. 
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Reprints of this page ave available at three cents each, remittance with order. 
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Iee Man with Grin: He is Frank Pierce, 

vice-president and sales manager of Frigid. 

aire, and he is being given a Texas Ranger’s 
commission by Governor Allred. 


Its Dated: Com- 
plete with palm 
trees, Standard 
Brands has a 
Spanish house in 
the Foods Building 
where dark eyed 
senoritas plug 
sales. 


Salesmanship 4 la Ford: How little soy beans, snowy cotton 

bolls, hides, hairs, wools, ete. get to be part of your stream- 

lined 1936 auto: That's the story Ford is telling to the second 
million now at the Central Exposition. 
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Dunking Station: Maxwell House and Mayflower, now a 
familiar team at public gatherings, hold forth at a busy corner. 


Recipe Kitchen: Housewives bankrupt of ideas about what 
to serve for Sunday supper tell their troubles to, these gals 
und go home solaced with new recipes for bran muffins and 


> . ° . ° 
nut waffles. Solid blecks of cans and bottles are used by Heinz in the 


company’s exhibit in the Foods Building. Number-curious visitors 
ean count all 57 if they care to. 
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Speedwagon: K. T. Keller, president, Chrysler 

Corp., demonstrates a 1900 model Schacht while 

a 1936 Airflow nearby reveals how far the moto: 
industry’s gone in 36 years. 


/ 


Arrival: C. B. Ostrander, (left) Dallas branch manager, ' ' _ . . —y 
greets C. W. Cowling, dir. of sales, on opening day. On Turkey Trot: Cuero will stage its annual “Turkey Trot” for 
Mr. C’s right: H. C. Butkiewiez, Universal Credit Co., and the benefit of visitors Nov. 10-12. Texas, lst in turkeys, sends 
Fred L. Black, in charge of Ford's display. On the steps: from 1,500 to 2,000 carloads to market annually. 
A. R. Barbier, Ford adv. mgr. Above, 1. to r.: A. S. Hatch, 
manager of Lincoln sales, and D. J. Hutchins, head of 

Ford commercial sales. 


GM Open House: Crowds never tire of 
looking at beautiful cars. Leads on pros- 
pects go back to dealers. 


- - ot , 


Indians: Every one, including Billy 
Rose, manager of Ft. Worth’s Big Show. 


Fiesta de San Jacinto: King Antonio 
XVIII arrives, officially opens the com- 
memoration of the 100th anniversary of 


Sam Houston's great victory. 


+t. 
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SOMMERS WOAL. RADIO WEEK 


HOURS OF ENJOYMENT BROUGHT TO YOU BY THE 
MAKERS OF THESE FAMOUS EROOUCTS 


During a recent week Sommers’ Rexall Drug Stores of San Antonio, in collaboration 
with a group of national advertisers and Radio Station WOAT, featured in windows, 
on counters and in newspaper advertisements products advertised over the station and 


sold by Sommers. Reported Advertising Manager Davis of Sommers: 


“The windows 


attracted more attention than any we had had thus far this year. Nearly every item 
featured (there were 25) easily tripled its average sales during the week of the 
tie-up.” Mr. Davis emphasized his belief that the close tie-up of all media in the one 


plan had much to do with its success. 


Cooperating national advertisers included 


American Tobacco, Armand, Bayer, Bristol-Myers, Health Products, Pepsodent, Andrew 
Jergens. 


To Feature “Texas F niin Week” 
in August; Use Newspapers 


EVERAL thousand independent 

grocery stores in Texas are about 

to serve Texas Foods Week on 

a silver platter. Chambers of 
Commerce throughout Texas have 
given their endorsement in advance to 
the Texas Food Week merchandising 
and advertising campaign which is 
scheduled to break in about 14 leading 
Texas dailies, two in each of seven 
areas into which the State has been 
divided on August 15. 


Long have Texans heard the slogan 
“What Texas Makes Makes Texas.” 
In the past, manufacturers and retail- 
ers alike have scored individually with 
such mention in advertising as “Made 
in Texas with Texas Labor” and “Earle 
Wyatt—Your Home-Town Grocer, 
Reared in Texas’”—the latter merchant 
being the president of Wyatt Food 
Stores, a dominant Dallas group. Now 
Texas food manufacturers, collectively, 
are off to sell the great market of 
6,000,000 Texans on a once-a-month 
buy-Texas-brands week. 

Separate field organizations will be 
maintained to keep the project going 
in 23 counties in North Texas with a 
population of 1,250,000. Here John 
M. Lochridge, Jr., and Watt Craw- 
ford, originators of the new campaign 
which they expect to be triumphant 
for at least six months, have broken 
down the Dallas Morning News and 
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Ft. Worth Star-Telegram circulation 
by counties for their purposes. 

In each of the seven areas 50 
grocers have been selected for the pro- 
motion. For nothing more than a good 
standing in his neighborhood and a 
signed pledge actually to use the adver- 
tising material given him in the way in 
which he is imstructed, the corner 
grocer finds himself a Cinderella. The 
magic slipper is a complete advertising 
campaign—advertisements in his cus- 
tomers’ favorite daily papers, handbills 
for his entire customer list, 42-inch 
window posters, blue and white pen- 
nants to be strung on wire across his 
store and even price-tags that distin- 
guish the Texas-made brands by plac- 
ing their prices on a blue and white 
Texas four-star map. Further, he is 
given copies of the “Texas Food 
News,” a timely, well-edited magazine 
that his customers will want to take 
home to read. His handbills not only 
carry his own name, but his own prices 
on the featured products of the week— 
the newspaper advertisements tie-in 
with the handbills, but omit prices. 

If other grocers wish to join the 
movement, they are to be admitted, 
but will be charged nominally for the 
campaign services. The chosen 50 pay 
nothing. 

Otherwise, the manufacturer bears 
all costs—a tie-up that costs each par- 


ticipant $50 a month. Not more than 
two manufacturers of each classifica- 
tion will be eligible. Not less than 
30 nor more than 50 manufacturers 
may participate. 

Prize contests for best use of store 
hook-up materials among the 3,000 or 
more independent grocers will be 
staged to keep up special retailer in- 
terest in the project. 

Leaders of women’s organizations 
will be invited to speak to their groups 
on the loyalty of using Texas-made 
brands, and on such tied-in topics as 
‘Fostering a Union Between Agricul- 
ture and Industry.” 

Spot radio announcements over 
WFAA, WBAP and possibly other 
stations will be made after the pro- 
gram gets in full swing. 

“Civic organizations and Southwest 
business papers are boosting Texas 
Foods Week with real enthusiasm,” 
said Mr. Lochridge, ‘and getting the 
field ready for a big break for the cam- 
paign. One dealer with whom we 
tested the campaign did more business 
during the week than in any one week 
he has been in his long-established 
business” 

Among the newspapers which will 
run the campaign are the San Antonio 
Light, Houston Chronicle, Houston 
Post, Beaumont Enterprise, Dallas 
News, and Ft. Worth Star-Telegram. 


The Kellogg Co. has recently distributed 
600,000 of these specially designed Texas 
Centennial sample packages to Texas 
families: 100,000 by mail to rural box 
holders: the remainder into the hands of 
housewives via the doorbell route. 
Quarter-page advertisements in 40 Texas 
major market newspapers, and smaller 
ads in every market of 5,000 population 
built up interest in the coming sampling, 
called attention to Kellogg's Texas Ranger 
radio program, and told children to look 
for surprise offers described inside the 
package. These are bandanas, lariats, toy 
guns, etc., given away with prescribed 
numbers of carton tops. Kellogg execu- 
tives give this and other promotion tying 
in with the Centennial credit for a de. 
cided rise in consumption of its cereals 
in Texas. 
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“Invisible Fourth Pair” Drive 


Jumps Vanette Hosiery Sales 


Baker-Moise finds a way to sell three pair of hose instead of 


one—Centennial tie-ups push sales 60% above last year. 


AKER-MOISE HOSIERY 

MILLS, Dallas, has scaled new 

sales heights during the past 

year with its invisible fourth 
pair campaign. 

This Southwestern hosiery mill, 
which was one of the few in the entire 
country to make money through the 
depression and which has operated at 
100% capacity practically every day 
of the past six years, gives major credit 
for its recent outstanding gains to this 
new invisible pair energy which J. O. 
Davis, president, has supplied. Dur- 
ing the last six months of 1935, the 
firm’s sales rose 80% over records of 
the previous six months—all of this 
nearly doubling records for the cor- 
responding months of 1934. 

So far this year, Vanette—trade 
name of the Baker-Moise hosiery— 
sales are 60% above the average 
monthly sales for the same period last 
year. 

And out at the Texas Centennial 
Exposition grounds thousands of vis- 


itors, who may purchase Vanettes in 
handsomely gift-wrapped packages at 
the Dreyfuss & Son clothing store on 
the Fair’s Lagoon Drive, daily watch 
“invisible pairs’ come out of the tex- 
tile machines and go through their 
educational paces, and see the “‘invis- 
ible” - stockings in their sheer, clear 
weaves displayed in simulated retail 
windows at ends of the Vanette Cen- 
tennial set-up. 

Further, on the Centennial’s opening 
day an airplane flew over Dallas, and 
thousands of women—men, too, as the 
results showed—listened to the charm- 
ing, southern voice of Gail Northe 
hooked up for an air broadcast through 
radio station WFAA. She described 
the Fair for Titche-Goettinger Co., de- 
partment store, and with her was a 
Vanette stylist who supplied the “‘in- 
visible’ merchandise for the contest 
which Miss Northe conducted. Details 
were mainly that four dozen pairs of 
Vanette hosiery and four drams of 
gardenia perfume would be given to 


King Candy Company, Ft. Worth, offers this unique package of candy as a “Centennial 
Special.” The box is a cut-out of the State of Texas with the top illustrated as an 
At the same time, the cover pictures the products 
used in the candy which is packed inside in a sliding Cellophane-covered tray. The 
box sells for $1 and sales have been “extremely satisfactory.” To round out the mer- 
chandising of this package, Porter King, vice-president of the company, and designer 
Victor LeMay of the Evans Advertising Agency have developed a series of smaller 
The covers are designed to be cut-outs of Rodeo 
Acts . . . The Broncho Buster, The Steer Wrestler, The Trick Rider, Faney Roping. 
The cut-outs fold back so they will stand up. Sales, the company reports, have been 


animated map of Texas history. 


boxes for children to sell at 25 cents. 


good not only in Ft. Worth and Dallas, but throughout the state. 
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listeners who’ post-marked letters that 
day from the furthest points in all four 
directions. Each was simply to denote 
that the broadcast had been heard. 

Grant Advertising Agency, which 
handles the Vanette account, has 
recorded the winning replies which 
came from Spokane, Wash., (North) ; 
Monroe, La., (East); Austin, Tex., 
(South) ; and Palo Alto, Cal., (West). 
There were many replies from further 
points than these, but they were from 
entrants who failed in one way or 
another to observe the rules. There 
was, for example, a young man on a 
battleship in the Pacific Ocean who 
instead of sending his letter direct, 
wrote his mother in Tyler. The 
mother, in turn, wrote that her son had 
heard the broadcast, but her letter was 
not post-marked at the proper time, 
and Tyler was not as far East as 
Monroe. 


What is the “Invisible Pair’? 


To carty their tie-up with the Cen- 
tennial still further, makers of the 
“invisible” merchandise cooperated 
with their customers Dreyfuss & Son 
on a four-color newspaper advertise- 
ment in the Centennial souvenir edi- 
tion of the Dallas News. During the 
first surge of buying immediately after 
the appearance of this advertisement, 
Dreyfuss & Son ordered 150 dozen 
pairs of Vanettes for their Centennial 
store. 

Dallas sales of Vanette are “way up 
since the Centennial tie-ups,” accord- 
ing to W. C. Grant, advertising execu- 
tive on the account. 

But what is the invisible fourth 
pair? 

“This was our original conception 
to boost box sales,’ said Mr. Grant, 
“and it has been our best selling point. 
The theory is that Vanette hose are so 
perfectly and uniformly matched in 
weave and coloring that when women 
buy a box of three pairs of Vanettes, 
they have in reality an invisible fourth 
pair. In the event of snags in one 
stocking of a pair, this stocking can 
be matched with complete satisfaction 
to other stockings in the box. Actual 
use has shown that such three-pair 
purchases do faithfully endure as satis- 
factorily as four one-pair purchases 
strung out over a period of time. 

“We are particularly successful with 
this invisible fourth pair selling idea 
during gift seasons. Last year, we 
cooperated with Sanger Bros., Dallas 
department store, on a full-page day- 
before-Christmas advertisement of this 
three-pair box, invisible fourth pai 
idea, Not only did Sanger Bros. do 
a landslide business on Vancttes as 
result of this, but way out in little 


Rockwall, Tex., a small store owner 
clipped the advertisement, cut off the 
Sanger name and pasted the advertise- 
ment on his plate glass store front. 
The small town merchant sold 27 
boxes in that one day—which was 
most unusual. 

“Most of our Vanette advertising 
covers territories to which hosiery can 
be delivered daily from the factory, 
and this ‘freshness’ of the product 
has been a strong factor in our growth. 
We have stressed it in our regular and 
persistent direct mail pieces as well as 
in our cooperative advertising with 
dealers. Even in the 20 states which 
we cover in addition to Texas, we con- 
tinually emphasize freshness. We 
never ship any orders by freight or 
even by express. Orders go to Califor- 
nia by Parcel Post. The freshness of 
the stockings gives us the good talking 
point of ‘‘free-kneeling’’ or greater 
elasticity. 

“The only full-fashioned hosiery 
mill in the Southwest, we have felt 
the necessity of using large amounts 
of advertising space rather than smaller 
ads to make ourselves known. It has 
become a ceremony with us, this mak- 
ing of page layouts for Vanette. Such 
a recent page in Underwear & Hosier) 
Review brought us response from 
Australia, France, Belgium, England 
and Mexico. Through this, we have 
now a regular dealer in Mexico City. 
An inquiry has just arrived from 
France from a dealer who wishes to 
take on our lines. He makes a point 
of saying that he has the license to 
import 100 dozen pairs a month. 


For Small Dealers, Many Ads 


“Much of our advertising has been 
placed in Southwestern Retailer, and 
we have made almost a fetish of send- 
ing big supplies of mats to small-town 
dealers. We have felt that a vast 
amount of advertising was essential to 
banish the misconception, once pretty 
general, that hosiery could not be 
made in the South because of atmos- 
pheric conditions and untrained labor. 
Mr. Davis found that the atmosphere 
did not prove harmful at all, and has 
trained his own labor. The result is 
that he is constantly adding new equip- 
ment to take care of our increased 
production.” 

Vanettes sell at popular prices: $1 
for full-length 3-threads, $1.25 for 
full-length 2-threads, and $.89, usu- 
ally, for knee-lengths. Spot announce- 
ments over WFAA, as in printed 
advertising, most often stress their 
box’ value, however, rather than their 
pair value, for the mill has found the 
song of the invisible fourth pair its 
most irresistible siren melody. 
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“. .. If each of 12,000,000 visitors spends five dollars in Dallas this year . . .” 


Exposition Visitors Spend 82.6¢ 


Per Capita with Concessionnaires 


XCLUSIVE of the Streets of 

Paris and other such villages 

and concessions, as automobile 

exhibits, over gate receipts of 
which the Texas Centennial Exposi- 
tion has no control, the Centennial 
had taken in $800,000 through June 
30, reported A. E. Moyle, comptrol- 
ler, in an exclusive release to SALES 
MANAGEMENT. 

This sum included gate admissions 
for the 1,184,898 celebrators who had 
entered during this period at 25 or 
50 cents a person. 

Expenditure per capita based on 
paid admissions has been $1.05. Ex- 
penditure per capita as reported by 
concessionnaires: 82.6 cents. 

Although automobile exhibitors do 
not attempt or invite sales directly 
from the floor, Chrysler reported, also 
exclusively to SM, 403 good pros- 
pects for passenger cars and 13 good 
prospects for trucks through June 24. 
Actual sales traceable indirectly (tips 
are given out to dealers) to the Cen- 
tennial exhibit by salesmen were, for 
the same period, 28 passenger cars 
and one truck. 

Dallas County new car registrations 
for June set an all-time record for the 
county when the month's total reached 
1,858. The previous high was set in 
April, 1929. Registrations for the first 
half of the year, numbering 8,938, 
amounted to almost 70% of the total 
registrations for 1935, and exceeded 
all registrations for the individual 
years, 1933, 1932 and 1931. 

At the end of June the Dallas 
Central Exposition attendance was 
running 60% ahead of the San Diego 
Exposition and comparing favor- 
ably with A Century of Progress. 
The Chicago show reached its 1,000,- 
000 mark on its 17th day, and Dallas 
attained this figure on its 20th day. 
At San Diego the 1,000,000 figure 


was not reached until well after July 
4, though that exposition opened on 
May 29, Dallas’ on June 6. 

For the first 21 days in June, a 
38% increase in outbound passenger 
traffic was noted on all lines that 
went out of the Dallas Union Termi- 
nal over the same period last year. A 
28 to 30% increase for June, 1936, 
over June, 1935, was reported on pas- 
senger traffic at the Interurban Build- 
ing, Greyhound Bus Terminal and 
other bus stations. 

The story of the advertising and 
publicity campaign behind the Texas 
Centennial was carried in SM for 
April 20, 1936. Advertising and mar- 
keting men have been practically 
unanimous in commendation of the 
policy adopted by the Centennial 
management in appropriating a large 
share of funds for paid advertising— 
a policy in direct reverse to that 
adopted by A Century of Progress. 

Texans seeing the results of the 
campaign are now asking themselves 
whether Texas ought not to have a 
continuous advertising campaign. Said 
The Texas Weekly, in the issue of 
June 27: 

“Centennial publicity, which has been 
carried in newspapers and magazines and 
over radio networks throughout the coun- 
try, had for its primary purpose, of course, 
the advertising of the Central Exposition 
and the many state-wide Centennial cele- 
brations. And we think there can be 
no question that the publicity has succeed- 
ed in doing a pretty thorough job of let- 
ting the world know that Texas is cele- 
brating the hundredth anniversary of its 
independence, and furthermore, that the 
celebration is of a kind that might be ex- 
pected of the biggest state in the Union 

. The advertising given Texas during 
the last several months is of inestimable 
value. 

“A continuous campaign of advertising 
of this nature is what Texas needs if it is 
to obtain the greatest possible worth from 


the send-off which the Centennial celebra- 
tions have given it.” 
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Preparation, Schedules, 
Cooperation Make Sales 


Conventions a Success 
By CARL WOLLNER 


President, Panther Oil & Grease 
Mfg. Co., Ft. Worth, Texas 


“HAT is the matter with 

sales conventions? Mainly 

lack of preparation. Stop to 

figure out what your sales 
conventions cost: They cost your time 
and the time of every man preparing 
for them. The office force is out of 
commission. The factory is usually 
upset. There is hotel expense, and the 
time lost by salesmen. 

I have a simple set of rules which 
govern the conventions put on by our 
company; we adhere to these strictly, 
and they have helped immeasurably in 
turning convention time into money. 
They go something like this: 

Plan your convention in advance— 
months ahead. 

Give your own salesmen an oppor- 
tunity to speak. 

Have a printed program in which 
the complete activities are accounted 
for, for each day of the convention. 

Don’t let the ladies interfere with 
business. Have a ladies’ entertainment 
committee and let them enjoy them- 
selves while the men work. 

Live up to your schedule; start on 
time; stop on time. At one of our 
conventions we announced that each 
man who arrived on time would be 
given a red carnation to wear in his 
lapel. Those who arrived late got 
none and were conspicuous all day. 

Have some music, preferably sing- 
ing. There’s a good song leader in 
almost every sales organization. 

Follow up the men who are to 
speak at least once a week to insist 
upon adequate preparation for the 
subject to be discussed. Do not let 
them cram excuses down your throat. 

Give a $10 Stetson hat—or some 
other suitable prize—to the salesman 
who makes the best talk. Offer a 
medal or some other honor award to 
the ‘most useful man at the conven- 
tion.”” Let the men put up their own 
nominees and vote for them. 

Get down to brass tacks by having 
sales demonstrations. For these, pick 
men who are not self-conscious. 

Pick outside speakers with care. 
Only a man who can sound a note of 
optimism should be chosen. 

And don’t forget that men will 
work for honor harder than they ever 
will for money. 
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The Secrateh-Pad 


There's one nice thing about a political speech on the radio. You can always turn 
it off. 


a *k 


The hot-air waves, as it were. 


The movie critic of The Daily Telegraph (Lordon), who signs his feature modestly 

“R. MacC.,” refers to Shirley Temple fans as “Temple Worshippers.’ Rather good, what? 
* #*# & 

And the magnificent Sergeant-Major who spent 25 years in the Buckingham Palace 
Guards and is now receptionist (in full and splendiferous regalia) for Ayer’s London of- 
fice, sends me a copy of News-Review, “Britain's First Weekly Newsmagazine.” The 
format is somehow familiar. 

. *@ ¢€ 

Clark Gable has doubtless improved our American standard 
of loving. 

i 

I see as many movies as I can, as I believe all advertising 
men should. No matter how dull they may be in the main, 
there is often a good line buried somewhere, such as this 
one: “He has no more future than a cake of ice.’ 

Richard Snively, of the Geare-Marston agency, sends 
along a tearsheet from Diesel Power, showing an American 
Locomotive Co. ad with the display slug: “Alco Sulzer.’ “No 
headaches with these Diesels!’ is his bright comment. 

* * * 

This column suggested in February that Hamley & Co., 
“Cowboy Outfitters,” of Pendleton, Ore., give some thought to 
ds a nice leather kit to replace the flimsy cardboard container used 

<<< = for the Schick Dry Shaver. They did, and I have just re- 
T. Harry Thompson ceived a beautiful sample, with my name imprinted and the 

words “My Schick.” Mr. Hamley tells me they may put it 
into their line. So, ahoy, men of Schick! This Hamley kit is slick. 
fs tk ok 


* 


I'm a pushover for little ads like this: “Lunch is a beautiful thing at Leon & Eddie’s 
for only one buck!!” 

Dexter C. Whittinghill. of the Bay State Whittinghills, shoots in an ad with this 
headline: “Buick as you go.” He wonders if there is a hint here for people who get 
car-sick. A good “gag,” Mr. Whittinghill. 

“You get a bonus when you get a Studebaker!” “Every month is Bonus 
Month when you own a Hudson” “Our candidate—Newton Coal”’ “IT nom- 
inate Chesterfield” “Join the ‘American’ Party” Ho, hum! 

> * * 


Slogan for A. S. Beck (shoes): “Beck has the call.” 


Winchell calls attention to an article in Stage by Burns Mantle, called: “Lines That 
Live.” I like the title. I used it two years ago in an advertising journal. 

Mamma, that Conarro man is here again. Wants to know if it shouldn't be called a 
“hellophone.”” Not a bad telephone-line, Lew. 


* 


“Farley Predicts F. D. R. Vote Will Surpass That of 1932 Headline. And so, 
farley, farley into the night. 

Jack Coffey sends a delightful bit on a patent just granted for a dispensing-tube 
closure. One paragraph out of many will give you a rough idea: “The arms 5a of the 
ciosure-member are pierced transversely at 10 to receive the ends of the resilient pin 9, 
and it will be observed that the parts 10 occur and are positioned in the arms 5a at a 
distance slightly less than the distance between the face of the closure-member 3 and the 
pivotal member 9, whereby when the parts are assembled, a spring tension is applied to 
the sealing closure-member 3 in its coverance of the mouth 11 


1d gone tomorrow 


Philadelphia weather forecast: Clear today a 


Another customer contributes this: “And then there was the modern mortician whe 


advertised ‘100 hearse-power.’ “ 
* sk * 
When he thinks of it, Harold Brubaker, of the New Yorker. will probably refer to the 
G. O. P. as “‘the party of the vested interests and the coated tongues 


We will also be campaign-songed to death. Maybe John D. M. Hamilton, who was 
a machine-gunner, will do a parody to be called: “Hinky, Dinky, Farley, Pooh! 


] would be tempted to change the name of the Lee 


K-90 tire to the Lee K-9, and add a slogan: “It’s a dog!” HA 4. 
* * 4 
Speaking of campaign songs, the Democratic candi- UV, ~ V 


dates are once more Frankie and Johnnie. 


A Dallas Agency Breaks Connecticut 
Mutual’s 90-Year Production Record 


E. F. White and his crew of salesmen in North and West 


Texas have sold $10,000,000 worth of life insurance in three 


years. Rigid specifications for sales talent and a year-in and 


year-out program of intensive training are the major factors 


contributing toward the three year achievement record for 


which the agency won the company’s highest award this year. 


BY ANN BRADSHAW 


AKE apart the three years of E. 
F. White's activities for Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. with his Dallas agency (cov- 
ering all of North and West Texas) 
to see what makes it tick, and basically 
you'll find this: Vigilantly helping 
salesmen in mastery of their sales talks 
has resulted in $10,000,000 paid life 
insurance and annuities in three years. 

In May, James Lee Loomis, presi- 
dent of the $268,000,000 Connecticut 
M. L. I. C., visited Dallas to present 
Mr. White with a trophy in recogni- 
tion of this feat. Briefly, Mr. White's 
agency with its three-year accomplish- 
ment has broken the 90-year-old com- 
pany’s production record for a new 
agency. 

How ? 

‘Mastering a sales talk is more than 
memorizing it, more than being able 
to recite it like a kid in an elocution 
class,” said Mr. White, ‘‘and for three 
years we've been instilling men with 
the desire to master their sales talks— 
and putting all our energies into help- 
ing them toward this result-getting 
goal. We're as persistent in our train- 
ing as army officials. We don’t plunge 
once a season or once a year into a 
sudden medicine show of enthusiasm. 
With us, it's an every-week schedule— 
calm and calculated but intense and 
stimulating. If a salesman hasn't mas- 
tered his own sales data, how can he 
cope with his client's reactions? 

“Just any kind of a fellow can’t mas- 
ter a sales talk. If he’s a dud, there's 
little you can do about him but toss 
him aside — which lays no small 
amount of emphasis on original selec- 
tion. The initial interview is a telling 
one indeed if the sales manager fol- 
lows some definite plan in interview- 
ing. 

“We've worked out our own for- 
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mula in hiring salesmen. It’s printed 
on a card that I keep tucked in a cor- 
ner of the blotter holder on my desk. 
I draw a salesman out on each of the 
following points which I have found 
to be fundamentals in his character for 
insurance selling. 
‘The card reads: 


I WANT A MAN WHO— 
1. Has succeeded in his previous work. 
Has a record of industry—willing to 
work intelligently. 
Has happy home life. 
Is self-reliant, not a leaner. 
Is physically fit—energetic. 
Has ability to manage own affairs. 
Has ambition to get ahead. 
Has mental alertness. 
Has eagerness to render social service. 
Is loyal. 
Is willing to follow a definite system 
used by successful men. 


“OP erPysy 


— 


“At present, we are somewhat inter- 
ested in the use of Verne Steward’s re- 
vised composite inventory and exam- 
ination for life underwriters. The ex- 
periment with this examination, which 
is based on the Otis self-administering 
tests of mental ability and the Ber- 
neuter personality inventory, with a 
section for background knowledge 
and another for personal data — has 
been especially interesting from our 
viewpoint. 

“Of our salesmen who have taken 
this test, one who rated 29 and another 
who rated 59 have both been weeded 
out; while a man who rated 92 on 
this intelligence test has become a gen- 
eral manager for us. The one excep- 
tion in which a low scorer in this test 
was a superior salesman for us has 
been the case of a man who rated 35. 
This can be explained by the fact that 
this man wins prospects through sheer 
personality — great personal charm 
which is ever an asset in selling. 

“As a rule, however, we believe 


E. F. White 


His next door neighbor’s enthusiasm 
about the insurance business changed the 
course of E. F. White’s life ten years ago. 
Not only had his neighbor had a sub- 
stantial career as a general agent, but 
his days were spiced with a marvelous 
zest for selling—a great belief in the 
good he was doing. 

Succumbing to the neighbor's near- 
religious fervor, Mr. White “joined.” He 
first dashed down to Austin, however, to 
take a few courses in insurance law at 
the University of Texas, for he was con- 
vinced that such preparation would be 
especially helpful in income settlements 
and trust work. In 1923 he became agent 
and assistant general agent for Aetna 
Life. From 1928-32 he was vice-president 
and agency manager for Fidelity Union 
Life. In 1933 he ventured forth with his 
own present agency—still vested with his 
neighbor’s great excitement over the busi- 
ness. 


that this type of test is going to be 
especially satisfactory for us in select- 
ing salesmen. As a new agency three 
years ago, we had to take available 
men and put them through our train- 
ing processes to make good producers, 
but a turkey still can’t be made out of 
a goose, and even with constant train- 
ing of men we had to weed some out. 
Now, we go to great lengths to satisfy 
ourselves that we are taking on human 
material capable of mastering sales 
talks. We turn down two men to 
every one we take on.” (Cont. on p. 78) 
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Reduced week-day rates for telephone 


calls to Europe, South America, Central 
America, Hawaii, Philippine Islands and 
the Caribbean Islands are now in effect. 
There are also new Sunday rates to these 
same countries. 

This is the third reduction in Over- 
seas telephone rates since 1927—and ser- 
vice has been constantly improved. The 
cost of a three-minute telephone call 
from New York to London or Paris, for 
example, is now only $21 during week- 
days and $15 at night or on Sunday. (See 
the rate table at the right.) 

JULY 15, 1936 


OVERSEAS TELEPHONE 
RATES REDUCED 


NEW OVERSEAS RATES 


Previous New New 
NEW YORK to Week-day | Week-day Sunday 
Rate Rate Rate 
London $30 $21 $15 
Paris 30 21 15 
Buenos Aires 30 21 15 
Rio de Janeiro 30 21 15 
Berlin 33 24 18 
Honolulu 30 24 19.50 
Manila 39 30 24 
Panama City 21 12 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 18 12 
Guatemala 21 12 
Bogota, Colombia 24 15 10.50 
@ Night rates (5 P.M. to 5 @ Above rates effective from 
A.M.) are also in effect to most cities on the Atlantic 
European points and are the seaboard. Rates from other 
same as the Sunday rates. points in the United States 
Just call Long Distance and vary according to the dis- 
ask for the Overseas operator. tance involved. 


The new Overseas telephone rates 
bring offices abroad closer to head- 
quarters—make it still easier to deal 
directly, personally, with foreign 
representatives or customers. 


The big plank in the White Master- 
ing-Sales-Talk-Campaign is uncover- 
ing weaknesses in sales presentations. 

“Unless his weaknesses are brought 
to his attention a salesman will go on 
practicing his errors—and we all make 
errors,” said Mr. White. ‘Our idea 
through three years of constant con- 
tests has been to help our men see 
themselves as others see them, reveal- 
ing, of course, their good points, but 
pointing out the glaring weaknesses as 
deadly to sales. Each contest has fol- 
lowed on the heels of a predecessor, 
and most of them have been used in 
other businesses, though adapted espe- 
cially to ours. 

“It is our ideal to have contests that 
are short and enthusiastic, Our max- 
imum length being six weeks. Prizes 
are in cash, and small—as the $12.50 
first prize in our recent tournament on 
mastering the new ‘salaried contin- 
vance’ insurance. This form of insur- 
ance assures a wife a continued salary 
until the estate can be settled, instead 
of leaving her with months of no in- 
come after being accustomed to a reg- 
ular amount each month. 

“This type of insurance is, of course, 
especially salable to men already amply 
supplied with regular contracts, but 
our salesmen have to have their sales 
talks mastered so that the actual deliv- 
ery is as second-nature as operating a 
typewriter. 

“Second prize in the tournament was 
$7.50, and third prize $5. The re- 
ward was small, but the results out- 
standing, for it is our policy to sell 
insurance as a product, not as a scare. 
This means prepared talks, but talks 
which must not sound either automatic 
or canned. 

“For this particular tournament we 
divided our 16 city salesmen in Dallas 
into groups of older and new salesmen. 
The older men were to coach the 
newcomers. This gave the older heads 
the pride of instructorship and caused 
them to brush up on their own sales 
tactics — which was candidly the big 


purpose of distributing this responsi- 
bility. 

“We had all 16 men deliver or- 
ganized sales talks in a series of Mon- 
day night meetings. Their confed- 
erates formed the audience, and did 
the grading in confidential reports. If 
a man did not score 75, he had the 
job to do over the next Monday night 
before he was eligible for the tourna- 
ment finals. 

“The principal weakness exposed 
was lack of poise and ease in delivery 
of the sales talk—and we were glad 
to have this brought out, for such a 
weakness is criminal in a prepared sales 
talk. Prospects don’t like to feel that 
the salesman is uncertain of his infor- 
mation, nor do they care to feel that a 
phonograph is talking to them. 

“Eleven pomts were used by the au- 
dience in grading each salesman. Was 
his appearance neat and did he give 
the appearance of being successful? 
Did he make his approach gracefully 
and naturally? Did he maintain a 
pleasant and friendly attitude? Did his 
sales talk appear to be his own (as 
contrasted with being canned)? Was 
he clear, distinct and poised in his 
presentation? Did he get the pros- 
pect’s confirmation? (Especially im- 
portant in selling, we think, this get- 
ting the prospect to acknowledge a 
statement made by the salesman.) Did 
he know his sales talk thoroughly and 
confidentially? Did he use his plan- 
ograph effectively? Were his closing 
illustrations. effectively presented? Did 
he know and use all the closing illus- 
trations given in the pamphlet? Was 
his getaway after the sale natural and 
graceful?” 

On Tuesdays, after looking over the 
mimeographed copies used by the au- 
dience in this grading, Mr. White 
called the contestants in individually 
and, still without revealing who made 
the criticisms, went over each one 
with the salesmen. He complimented 
each salesman on the strong points 
listed by his fellow salesmen, and sug- 
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gested ways of overcoming the flaws 
brought to light. 

“The winner rated 95—the score 
being arrived at by adding the various 
scores and dividing to get an average,” 
said Mr. White. “Beyond a doubt, 
this has been the most helpful single 
step we've ever taken in helping our 
men to master their talks— and to 
boost their sales directly. The whole 
procedure brought their idiosyncrasies 
to light in a way they could neither 
resent nor forget. It was especially 
helpful in getting our older salesmen 
to fall in with new ideas, for it com- 
pared them publicly with our new men. 

“However, we do concentrate on 
new men in our courses of sales train- 
ing. We have a series of lectures on 
planning their careers to help them 
know what's ahead for them in the in- 
surance business . A series of talks 
on whom to see, for prospects are the 
gasoline in their tanks . . . A series of 
organized talks on what to say—all of 
these must be mastered. 

“Another factor in the results we 
get in Texas is due probably to our 
Time Control Club. The salesmen 
elect their own chairman at each meet- 
ing, but my secretary is present. Here 
each man accounts for the amount of 
business he has obtained, the number 
of hours he has spent in the field, the 
number of new prospects he has ob- 
tained, how many prospects he has 
closed, etc. We feel that the average 
salesman wastes a lot of time if he 
doesn’t have to account for it. Conse- 
quently, we think that he needs the 
pressure of these week-after-week re- 
ports in public of his activities. 

‘“Members of the club who have not 
had at least ten interviews per week 
and who have not called on three peo- 
ple they had never before interviewed 
must put a quarter in the kitty—used 
by the salesmen for picnics and the 
like. This calling on three new people 
forces each salesman into new chan- 
nels, keeps him from working over old 
china eggs.” 
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While Merrily They Roll Along: Looking forward to the influx of motorists bound for the Central Exposition and other celebrations 


of the Centennial Year in Texas, Magnolia Petroleum Co. this ye 
The poster at the right is typical of many in the series: 
the city featured and Magnolia dealers there are pl 
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ar switched a large part of its appropriation into outdoor media. 
It plugs the attractions in some individual Texas City. Naturally both 
eased. Magnolia, an S.O. subsidiary, probably represents the biggest 
advertising appropriation in the Southwest. 
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Texas area than at this same period in any of the past four years. The 
j wheat harvest is practically completed, with most of the grain being held 
for marketing as prices climb steadily upward. Corn and grain sorghums are 
off to a good start. Alfalfa is being cut for the second time. Cotton is up to a 
good stand and with the price up to a new high, the cotton farmers of this 
section will become important factors in fall buying in this territory. 


B Texas ar conditions are more favorable in the Oklahoma and North 


The FARMER-STOCKMAN, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


NOW MORE THAN 227,000 CIRCULATION 
JuLY 15, 1936 [79] 


Marketing Flashes 


— Campaign—New Products—Wall Paper aa 


Textile Group Promotions—Bananas 


Safety Baskets for Bikes 
Even the Washburn Co., of Rock- 

ford, Ill., and Worcester, Mass., maker 

of Androck baskets for bicycle package 


carriers, is cashing in on the “‘drive 
safely" campaign of automobile build- 


ers and others. It supplies dealers 
with a striking counter card by the 
Howard H. Monk advertising agency 
to illustrate the safety fact that a bi- 
cycle rider with a bundle under one 
arm is more likely to crash in traffic 
than one with both hands on the 
handle bars. 


meer BOTH HANDS FREE 
FOR SAFE RIDING y 


This is the Washburn Co.’s contribution 
to the national safety campaign. 


Wall Paper Wakes Up 

“We've been asleep in the wall 
paper industry,’’ says W. S. Carver, 
secretary of the Wall Paper Institute. 
But that’s all over now. The industry 
this year quits its old policy of holding 
showings of new things in closed 
rooms. Its 1936 exposition in the 
wall-papered Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, July 27-31, will be wide open, 
beautiful, and heavily patronized by 
manufacturers. 

One of the headline shows, by the 
Institute itself, is ‘Backgrounds of 
1936,’ a wall paper salon reproducing 
papered walls from the Atlantic City 
Model Home. The industry feels that 
the increasing number of model homes 
of one sort or another throughout the 
country this year is helping wall 
paper to return to its own. 


New “Sanforize” Label 
Sanforized-shrunk began July 1 to 
sponsor a new label identification for 
textile products intended to make store 
salespeople and the public more con- 
scious of the fact that ‘pre-shrunk”’ 
and Sanforized-shrunk do not mean 
the same thing. The new label, which 
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manufacturers are now adopting, not 
only guarantees complete shrinkage, 
but also advises the customer to “Buy 
your correct size.” The Sanforized- 
shrunk national advertising campaign 
in consumer publications and_busi- 
ness papers will make a big play on 
the new label and mention brand 
names of hearty cooperators. The bu- 
reau behind the Sanforizing process 
also offers some other special coopera- 
tion to makers of women’s and chil- 


dren’s dresses who identify at least 


50% of their lines with the new label. 


SO (Ind.) Uses Cartoons 

Newspaper cartoonists in the sales 
territory of Standard Oil (Indiana) 
are helping to sell Red Crown gaso- 
line and other SO (Ind.) products. 
They are drawing pictures of their 
various ideas of the wondrous service 
rendered motorists at SO stations. 
These appear in many newspaper while 
the company adds a little type at the 
bottom offering $10 each for letters or 
drawings by motorists telling what 
they think of the service they get. The 
whole campaign not only sells the 
country on SO gas station service; it 
peps up the service men, too. 


Cudahy Serves Dogs 

And now Cudahy is in the dog food 
business too, with ‘Tally-ho,” of 
which every ingredient is a “principal 
food,” packed under government su- 
pervision and therefore suitable even 
for human consumption. Thus Cudahy 
joins the other big meat packers who 
now cater to pets as well as to petters. 
(Wilson & Co.'s catering to prize dogs 

-which are fed Ideal Dog Food in a 
glass-fronted, sunny mansion on Chi- 
cago’s Michigan Avenue—now in- 
cludes air conditioning by suggestion 
of the Humane Society.) 

Tally-ho dog food is packed in 
brightly labeled 16-ounce cans, sold 
throughout areas served by Cudahy 
branches in more than 80 large cities 
and in thousands of smaller communi- 
ties on the company’s car routes. 
Jobbers handle it, too. Colorful easel- 
back display cards with a pocket for 
folders and a slot for a can are sup- 
plied to dealers. The Cudahy sales 
story is that cheap dog food flooding 
the market is not worth whatever you 
pay for it. Tally-ho costs a few cents 
more. 


Bananas Sell—and How! 


Banana sales throughout the coun- 
try this Summer are hiking. It is 
partly due to an unusual related-foods 
promotion by Fruit Dispatch Co., a 
unit of United Fruit. The company is 
using 4-page inserts each month in 

(Continued on page 118) 
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Cartoonist Chas. 
Kuhn of the Indian- 
apolis News, in his 
contribution to the 
Standard Oil news- 
paper series, has a 
mere five-gallon mo- 
torist delighted by 
the swarm of “Yes ae 
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THE NATIONA 


LITHOGRAPHY 
Lz AVS 


THE STON? AG 


The Greeks had two words for it, although they never 
saw it— lithos, meaning stone, and graphein, to write. 
But lithography left its “stone age” back in the bustled 


"nineties and reigns today as the belle of the graphic arts. 
x««* 


More and more—faster and faster—lithographic presses 
are painting the rainbow of better business — clearly, 
richly, beautifully. Not long ago, the fastest presses were 
printing but 600 impressions per hour. Now, mighty 
Offset giants of National Process print 4,000 one, two or 
four color impressions per hour on a single flying sheet. 


Time-saving means cost-saving. 
x««x*« 


Yet speed in this art has never outrun quality. Technical 
research, finer photography, improved processes of 
making and inking plates—these help us to achieve the 
artist’s ideal of adorning a piece of paper with beauty. 
The footnote “Lithographed in the U.S. A.” has become 
the envy of artists in other lands. Hence, National 
Process is proud to be a leader in this craft which is 
doing so much—so economically—to turn American 


“ie 


business a brighter hue. ——_ S 
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PROCESS COMPANY, INC. 


75 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 
LITHOGRAPHERS SINCE 1912 


Sales Opportunities of Today— 


and ‘Tomorrow—in Texas 


(Continued from page 60) 


is factual, well-organized and com- 
plete, and it costs but 65 cents. Study 
this, and you will more readily under- 
stand why Texas is sometimes called 
an Empire. 

No state in the Union nurtures a 
more flaming state-consciousness than 
Texas. Texans ‘sell Texas’ 24 hours 
a day. Almost anything that is native 
to Texas is right with Texans. This 
chauvinism has been recognized and 
converted to sales capital by many a 
national advertiser who has won the 
state as a market. As a single instance 
in point, Carnation Milk frequently 
heads its advertisements ‘Carnation 
Milk from Contented Texas Cows.”’ 

Reciprocity—''we buy from you and 
you buy from us’’—is the basis on 
hich million: of dollars’ worth of 
trade is handled every year in the state. 

Probably nowhere in the United 
States is localization of sales appeal 
more effective. Henry Ford, in his 
impressive building and exhibit in 
Dallas, has built the whole presenta- 


Port: Texas chemical industry advanced 

another step with the completion of a 

$7,000,000 alkali plant at Corpus Christi. 

This busy port exported $27,773,000 worth 
of goods in 1934. 


Cow Town: There’s a gvod reason for 
Ft. Worth’s nickname. It’s the primary 
wheat and cattle market of the Southwest. 
From its several huge meat packing 
plants come the rumps and hams and 
steaks on which the reputation of many 
a Creole cook has been built. 
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tion with this principle—and the reci- 
procity idea—-in mind. He shows his 
audience just where the basic miner- 
alogical and agricultural products 
(most of which are produced by 
Texas) fit into a finished Ford car. 

Texans, to a marked extent, do busi- 
ness on a friendly basis with people 
they like. Most of the salesmen who 
are successful in selling there are either 
native Texans or men who have lived 
in Texas for a long time. The average 
northern high-pressure salesman who 
sallies in with a rush, glibly makes a 
presentation on cold facts, and strikes 
for an order on first call, is a bad 
investment in this territory. 

In the Southwest business generally 
moves at a leisurely pace. Selling must 
be adjusted to this pace. 

Choose for Texas a salesman who can 
smile, who has the ability to make 
friends, who will study the market and 
the people until he truly understands 
them, and who will do business their 
way. If he has anything on the ball 


in the technique of salesmanship, he 
will then soon find himself ‘‘one of 
the boys.” 

From that time on his problem is 
the same as it is in any other part of 
the country—headwork plus footwork 
backed by a decent amount of service 
and consideration for the customer 
from the home office. 

Because Texas pzoduces such an in- 
finitesimal proportion of the finished 
goods she consumes (about 15%) 
there is a peculiarly good opportunity 
in this market for manufacturers from 
other sections. (Except on a small 
range of products, like rice, coffee, and 
flour, local or sectional competition is 
not serious.) But he who would win 
the market cannot boldly take the sales 
and advertising plan which was so 
successful in Kansas City or Boston, 
transplant it to Texas and expect it to 
produce sales at a profit. 

Why? Because Texas is different. 
Four specific cases will show how nec- 
essary it is for a sales executive who 
is serious about breaking this market 
to gather his facts before he frames 
his marketing strategy. 

Case No. 1: A northern manufac- 
turer of unit air conditioners for homes 
and offices looked upon the weather 
reports from Texas and said, ‘Here is 
a natural market. Long hot Summers 
and a mean temperature of near 70 
degrees.” He sought dealers, began 
to advertise. Then trouble started. 

This unit air conditioner had been 
designed by a northerner for the aver- 
age room in the average northern 
house. It was entirely unsatisfactory 
for sales in Texas because in this state 
distances are vast, everybody has an 
acre or two in which to stretch his 
elbows, and when a Texan builds a 
house he designs it in the belief that 
space is meant to be used. The result: 
The average size of rooms is larger in 
Texas than almost anywhere up North 
and contains more cubic feet of space 
than the northern-born air conditioner 
could handle. The manufacturer had 
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In grasping that op- 
portunity to the ut- 
most, producers and 
distributors need the 
sales-message serv- 
ices of San Antonio 
Express and San An- 
tonio Evening News. 

These are two distinct newspapers, 
each with its own staff and its own 
features. They afford the adver- 
tiser complete coverage of the home 
newspaper-reading people of South 
and West Texas and of San Antonio, 
this region’s central market place. 


Read in the Homes 


San Antonio Express 
SAN ANTONIO EVENING NEWS 


Jexas' Foremost Hewspapers 
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31.9% Gain 

The Sunday 
Express 

First Five Months 


in 1936 over 
1935 
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1936 - Jexas Big Jear-19F6 


A Big Year for the many and various businesses that 
will serve the host of visitors who will come to Texas 
for the communities’ historical celebrations of the 


Centennial and the Texas Centennial Central Exposi- 
tion at Dallas. 


A Big Year for the producers of Texas’ 
rich resources of crops and livestock, 
wool and mohair, oil, natural gas, sul- 
phur, and countless other essentials of 
this country’s economy. 


gs 


18% gain 
halk News 
First Five Months 
in 1936 over: 
1935 


1936 brings a splendid 
opportunity to all ad- 
vertisers, in every line 
of business and produc- 
tion, in San Antonio and 
throughout S o uth and 
West Texas — San An- 
tonio’s trade territory. 


924.310 


Fines Gained in 5 Months 
Sean dntooeds Expt end Sun Qriinie 


News have set a record for 
first 5 months of 1936 wer 


he 1b: period of 1935 = - - 
First 5 months of 1936 --5,470.989 


First 5 months 


1935 --4.546,679 
f Sain-- 924.310 


ocak bisplay gain Smanths381,129 
Nationah b 
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Bright Spot: During the first five months of this year San Antonio topped all Texas 
metropolitan markets for gains in retail sales over last year. Their figure was 16.9%. 
During the same period building permits were up 59.4% over the same months for 1935. 


to get a new unit to offer in Texas 
which was built to meet the larger- 
space needs. 

Case No. 2: A manufacturer of 
fruit pectins has been robbing himself 
of much of the value of his advertising 
in Texas because he has been releasing 
newspaper schedules there on the same 
dates as his schedules which are timed 
to coincide with the fresh fruit season 
in Michigan and Wisconsin. When 


this season rolls around in Texas, many 
of the fruit crops have long since been 
picked and shipped or are already 


stored away in cans and jars in the 
family fruit cellar. 

Case No. 3: A dry goods whole- 
saler and manufacturer who had 
formerly worked out of St. Louis head- 
quarters and who later moved to 
Dallas told the SM reporter of his 
experience in having to shift the sizes 
of men’s and women’s clothing after 
he began to serve the Texas market. 
The typical Texas man is much taller 
than the northerner, and the typical 
Texas woman is smaller. Where this 
company had formerly handled noth- 
ing in men’s work pants longer than 
35”, they now had to carry as regular 
stock pants as long as 38”. Where 
their former business in women’s 
dresses had concentrated largely in the 
16-18-20 size range, the bulk of busi- 
ness done in Texas is on 12-14 and 16. 
Tailored plain things for women which 
are staples in the northern market do 
not sell well in Texas. Southern gals 
want frills. 

Case No. 4: A media man in Texas 
was trying to sell some advertising 
space to a large northern company that 
makes a kitchen and bathroom cleanser. 
“Of course I won’t buy any space in 
your papers,” said the company official. 
“There aren’t enough baths and sinks 
in Texas to make it profitable for us 
to sell here.” 

The media man reached for the tele- 
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phone. He called the branch manager 
of one of the largest plumbing supply 
houses. He said, “Fred, I have a chap 
here who thinks there aren’t any sinks 
and bathtubs in Texas. What do you 
know about it?” 

Fred's answer came over the wire: 
“Tell him there is a higher per capita 
ownership of these in the Southwest 
than anywhere else in the country.” 

Now that company’s name is seen 
in newspapers and other media all over 
the state. It doesn’t pay to depend 
upon your imagination for a picture 
of market conditions in Texas. 

One of the curious phenomena of 


Institutional Message: 
Mindful that Texans 
are especially suscep- 
tible to reciprocity 
sales appeals, A. & P. 
uses large units of 
space in Texas news- 
papers to show how 
that company is put- 
ting money into the 
pockets of local fruit 
growers, truck farmers, 
dairymen, and others. 


the Texas market is the almost unbe- 
lievable divergence of character among 
the large cities. Because their distribu- 
tion set-ups are so different in many 
lines of business, it is necessary to 
make a detailed study cf each metro- 
politan market to avoid costly errors. 
In Houston, for example, A. & P. is 
not a factor in grocery distribution, 
nor is any other so-called “‘national’’ 
chain. Four locally owned chains and 
two “mutuals” (Red & White and 
IGA) do what is variously estimated 
to be between 75 and 90% of the 
total business. And they sell many 
things besides groceries. The stores 
are of the “super market” type, with 
large areas of drive-in space where as 
many as several hundred cars can be 
parked. 

In San Antonio, on the other hand, 
Piggly-Wiggly is the most important 
single factor in the food business. 
Their 30 stores buy in carload lots and 
do more than 50% of the total retail 
food business in the market. (The 
story of Piggly-Wiggly in San Antonio 
is a story of growth with advertising. 
They started out cautiously using 60 
inches of space a week in the San An- 
tonio Express. Then their contract 
jumped to 340 inches a week. Now 
they are frequent users of spreads and 
full pages; average space is 400 inches 
a week.) 

Between Ft. Worth and Dallas—less 
than 30 miles apart on a map—there 
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overing the City and Area 
the Nation Is Talking About 


Texas’ largest single market in population, wealth, income 
and buying power . . . looks to Dallas, Texas Centen- 
nial Exposition City, as its metropolis . . . and to The 
Dallas Morning News, The Dallas (Evening) Journal, their 
50,000 Watt Radio Station WFAA and the other mem- 
bers of Texas’ Leading Advertising "Family" . . . for 
most thorough around-the-clock service. 


In the 37 counties thus served by The News and The 
Journal live more than one-fourth of the State's entire 
population . . . augmented by the millions who will have 
visited the Exposition by the end of November. 


The Dallas Morning News 
The Dallas (Evening) Journal 


“‘Texas’ Major Market Newspapers” éve 


Representatives: JOHN B, WOODWARD, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, Boston, Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


Associated Enterprises: The Semi-Weekly Farm News, Radio Station WFAA (50,000 Watts), The Texas 
Almanac and State Industrial Guide (Centennial Issue) 
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An Important Influence on the Buying 


Habits of 807,302 “Radio” Families 


All of North Texas, Oklahoma and portions of 
five adjacent states are included in the intensive 
coverage of “The South’s First Superpower Sta- 
tion.” Established in public preference through 
fourteen years of consistent fine service, is both 
a source of entertainment and information, and 
a reliable buying guide for the 807,302 homes 
equipped with radios in the station’s sphere of 
influence. 


Always the outstanding radio buy in the Great 
Southwest, WFAA this year offers a huge plus 
value—The Texas Centennial Exposition, with 
its millions of investment, employment for thou- 
sands, and attracting an estimated 10,000,000 
spending visitors, directly benefits the major 
portion of the WFAA market. . . . South- 
western listeners are accustomed to having their 
dials set on 800 kilocycles throughout the day. 
Try placing your message there. 
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Owned and Operated by The Dallas News and The Dallas Journal 


National Representatives: - 


Edward Petry & Company, Inc. 


Associates: The Semi-Weekly Farm News, The Texas Almanac 


are equally striking contrasts. Ft. 
Worth’s Number 1 industry is cattle 
and meat packing. The city draws 
much of its trade from the West Texas 
agricultural section, and it is predomi- 
nantly southern and western in_ its 
characteristics. Dallas, on the other 
hand, is the Number 1 distribution 
center for the Southwest; it has more 
branch houses than any city in Texas, 
but Houston, because of its excellent 
water facilities, outranks it in ware- 
housing. In Dallas business clips 
along at a faster pace than elsewhere 
in Texas, and almost everything about 
the city is northern and eastern in 
character. 

A jubilant air of optimism over 
business conditions is suffusing all of 
Texas this year. Sales reports for the 
first five months are cheerful reading. 
Increases are seldom below 10% over 
last year, more often they are between 
20 and 50% over the corresponding 
period of 1935—and 1935 was a good 
year down there. Most industries are 
either expecting the present level of 
business to continue for the last six 
months, or to do even better. 

A fair sample of actual sales reports 
made confidentially to SALES MANAGE- 
MENT by officials of companies in a 
wide variety of lines is shown on page 
102. These are not exceptional cases 

on the contrary, they are run of the 
mill. More than half of the com- 
panies from whom these reports were 


Only after he has a correct and pref- 
erably first-hand understanding of 
such conditions and trends as are ex- 
emplified by the brief instances re- 
counted in this article, should a sales 
executive begin to map out his market 
plan for Texas. Five or six hundred 
dollars spent in a personal investiga- 
tion of conditions in his specific indus- 
try might easily save fifty or sixty 
thousand later on. 

The editors of SALES MANAGEMENT 
believed one of the best ways to 
sharpen this market-view of Texas for 
the use of sales executives was to 


present factual reports of how various 
companies are selling and advertising 
to get results in that broad area today. 
Consequently, elsewhere in this issue 
will be found not only condensations 
of marketing facts about specific phases 
of the Texas sales background, like oil 
and agriculture, but experience articles 
drawn from a variety of industries on 
current campaigns. 

Perhaps they will help you to de- 
cide whether you have overlooked an 
important growing market, or whether 
you are underselling in that market 
this year. 


obtained agreed that there is a decided 
trend toward greater interest in higher 
quality merchandise now—a broad hint 
to everyone who is selling in Texas 
to emphasize in personal salesmanship 
and advertising copy the quality angles 
of his merchandise. 

Another interesting trend in dis- 
tribution in Texas is the comeback of 
the small merchant, especially the 
variety store merchant in the small 
town. One wholesaler in San Antonio 
told SALES MANAGEMENT that his 
company had been filling an average 
of one opening stock order every week 
for months. This same situation was 
reported by a dry goods manufacturer 
and jobber in Dallas. 
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Where the West Be- 
gins: Ft. Worth has 
1,990 retail establish- 
ments which, in 1930, 
did a volume of 
$108,763,944. Much 
of this business was 
contributed by West 
Texas farmers and 
ranchers who use the 
city as a shopping 
center. You prob- 
ably do not know 
that Ft. Worth is the 
third largest air mail 
center in the world. 


Oil City: Amble along the docks in Hous- 
ton and see giant freighters from twenty 
foreign countries loading and unloading, 
and you'll understand why the city’s deep 
water channel is her greatest asset. The 
port ranks No. 1 in cotton exports, No. 3 
in total exports. Houston is headquarters 
for five petroleum companies operating 
internationally, has offices of 470 more. 
The city leads the world in the manufac- 
ture and distribution of oil industry 
equipment, with 15 manufacturers and 
9,000 employes. Her skyline is growing 
more and more “citified.” 
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Your views on decentralization of industry meet an eager 
response with business builders of the Southwest. 
Decentralization signifies a trend certain to play a vital 
part in the future progress of our State. 


Texas, .built on agriculture, now looks forward to an era 
of unprecedented industrial development. The Southwest is 
the last industrial frontier; Texas with her wealth of oil, 
cotton, and other rich varied resources will be in the heart 
of this development. 


Texas offers low cost fuel, moderate climate, cheaper living 
conditions, cheaper power and water, cotton and wool for 
millions of spindles, livestock for processing, vegetables and 
fruits for canning, vegetable oils, wood and pulp, and many 
of the rarest of essential chemical resources, a large poten- 
tial .. thoroughly American .. labor supply, adequate rail 
and water facilities and a responsive market of six million 
people, not counting the population of surrounding states. 


The automobile industry and other industries, large or small, 
may well cast an eye toward Texas and plan to share in 
this development. A visit to the Texas Centennial Exposition 
at Dallas, the Frontier Centennial at Fort Worth and travels 
to other towns and cities will give you a picture of the real 
Texas, as she works and plays. Enterprising Chambers of 
Commerce will gladly assist executives in securing informa- 
tion they may want. 


Texas realizes the importance of industrial expansion to 
insure a well-balanced economic system. You'll find a spirit 
of co-operation in every part of the State. 
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Oil for the Farms of Texas: On the prosperity of the Texas farmer many another industry grows prosperous, too. “Solid train- 
load of Texaco lubricants sold to tractor owners in Corpus Christi area and Rio Grande Valley territory, Houston district,” boast 


the signs on this 33-car shipment of the Texas Co.: 


Texas Farmers Turn Soil 
and Sunshine into Gold 


$500,.000.000 in cash income was the Texas farmer’s haul 


in 1935. Diversification of crops, and specialization by sec- 


tions, are strengthening the farm market there, year by year. 


OME weeks ago the Houston 

District headquarters of the 

Texas Co. decided the farm mar- 

ket for lubricants was being 
neglected. They began a drive for 
tractor business in the Corpus Christi 
area and in the lower Rio Grande Val- 
ley territory. 

Salesmen made intensive coverage of 
farmers, telling the story of Texaco 
tractor lubricating oils and greases. 
After a month of concentrated effort 
Texaco’s Port Arthur refinery was 
called upon to ship a solid trainload 
of lubricants—33 cars—to fill the 
avalanche of orders which resulted. 
The trainload included 114,572 gal- 
lons of oil and 87,974 pounds of 
grease. About 80% of the accounts 
sold in this drive were entirely new 
business. 

It is significant that this sales drive 
was made at the time the Valley was 
closing the most successful and most 
profitable fruit and vegetable season 
in its history. Farmers and orchardists 
shipped more than 30,000 carloads 
since the Mid-Winter harvest began, 
including 7,000 cars of citrus fruit, a 
record high mark. 

The citrus growing industry of the 
Lower Rio Grande is often spoken of 
by agricultural authorities as ‘the most 
remarkable single development in 
Texas crop production in recent years.’’ 
In 1935 Texas produced 3,030,000 
boxes of grapefruit alone, valued at 
$3,388,000. The vogue for fruit 


in Texas will go unrealized until all 
the small cooperatives now existent 
(there. must be 15 or 20 of them) bury 
the hatchet and combine into one 
strong central organization like the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange. 
Then and only then will Texas begin 
to give Florida and California the com- 
petition which the quality of Texas 
fruit—especially its fine grapefruit— 
deserves. 


King Cotton: Texas is winning back her cotton export markets. Since the state exports 


Bread and butter for many a man who never saw a farm. 


Because Texas is only 41% urban, 
and because practically every one of its 
254 counties has farms and ranches, 
and because it runs neck and neck with 
California to lead all other states in 
farm income, it is of paramount im- 
portance to the sales executive to 
understand where and when money 
flows from the cashing of crops in the 
state. Texas has half a million far- 
mers whose estimated cash income was 
about $500,000,000 in 1935. 

The chart on the facing page ration- 
alizes this story of the flow of agri- 
cultural money in an easily understood 
fashion. A glance at it will show that 
Texas has something to sell every 
single week in the year. 

The Lone Star State has more than 
100 money crops. Cotton leads all 
others, the state producing one-third 
of the national total. (While oil out- 
ranks cotton in value, cotton still em- 
ploys more people.) Wheat, corn, 


juices is likewise opening a market for 
grapefruit juice. 

Marketing experts agree that the 
real sales opportunities which exist for 
the development of the citrus industry 
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about 90% of its crop, this news brings cheer, indeed, to the hearts of Texans. Two 

factors are currently important in the cotton export situation: Reduced stocks of 

American cotton abroad and the increased foreign consumption during the current 

season. Every month since last August exports of cotton have exceeded those in the 

corresponding month of the previous year, and for the first 10 months of the 35-36 
season, this increase has averaged 32.2%. A red letter index! 
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Year-Areund Money: Texas has something to sell every week in the year. Cash sales of farm products 
in the state, according to a report from Farm & Ranch magazine, for the first three months of 1936, 
totaled $61,244,000 as compared with $50,406,000 for the same period of 1935. The wise sales 
executive who seeks Farmer Brown’s business will follow the crop money around the calendar, and 


will so spot and concentrate his sales effort that he reaches his prospects when the money is flowing. 
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Beefsteak on the Hoof: Texas is the leading beef cattle state of the Nation. From 
this industry Ft. Worth draws millions in income every year. That city is the leading 


livestock and packing center in the South, 


Shown are cattle being rounded up for 


branding on the Swenson ranch, 


grain sorghums, truck crops—all pour 
money into the pockets of the Texas 
farmers. Not only is Texas the lead- 
ing cattle state, but she produces more 
sheep and wool than any other state, 
and more angora goats and mohair. 
Shortly before the SM reporter visited 
Texas, a ten-year high was recorded in 
the prices producers were getting for 
mohair. The rate offered was from 
55 to 65 cents a pound, more than five 
times as high as the lowest price re- 
ceived during the depression. And 
Texas produces 85% of the U. S.’s 
total. 

Let's take a quick glimpse at a ran- 
dom few of the crops Texas sends to 
market: 


Spinach: Because of its large returns 
for time and money invested, spinach is 
known to South Texas farmers as “green 
gold.” Most of the spinach acreage is 
under irrigation, and the yield varies from 
300 to as high as 1,000 bushel crates per 
acre. Value in 1935: $2,192,000. A 
single farm of 3,000 acres in Zavala County 
frequently produces more spinach than any 
state in the Union outside of Texas. Spin- 
ach is 95% a cash crop. 

Tomatoes: Three separate sections of 
Texas produce tomatoes: The Rio Grande 
Valley (Dec.-Jan.), Coastal area (Apr.- 
May-June), and East Texas (June-July). 
Total value, in 1935: $2,732,000. Each 
year at Jacksonville, Tex., center of the 
East Texas tomato-producing area, is held 
a National Tomato Festival, sponsored by 
Tomato's Inc., an organization under whose 
auspices National Tomato Week is held. 


Pecans: Texas leads all other states in 
pecan production. Value in 1935: $2,201,- 
000. 

Roses: A little-publicized but ever- 
growing industry of East Texas is rose cul- 
ture. In 1936, this industry, centering in 
Tyler, will produce about 6,000,000 plants 
and will receive for them about $1,000,000 
in cash. 

Sweet Potatoes: Largest food crop of 
Texas. Value between $3,000,000 and 
$4,000,000 yearly. 

Grain 
Texas. 


Sorghums: Another first for 
If corn fails by June 1, it is usu- 
ally possible to retrieve the income by 
planting a sorghum crop. These grow in 
lands not well adapted to raising cotton, 
they subsist on 8 to 15 inches of rainfall, 
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and have the feeding values of corn for 
livestock. 1935 value: $29,592,000. 
Cotton and Cotton Seed: Government 
restriction of cotton acreage proved a mixed 
blessing for Texas in 1935. Production, 
though down to 3,050,000 bales last year, 
was still the greatest single crop grown in 
any one state. Improved prices plus benefit 
payments brought a new prosperity to the 
cotton farmer, but the vast cotton seed in- 
dustry found itself in the strange position 
of having to import some of its raw ma- 
terials. Total value of cotton in 1935: 
$166,835,000. Of cotton seed: $42,401,- 


000. For 1936, prospects are excellent; and 
the quality of the crops is being constantly 
improved. 

Students of agriculture are watching 
with deep interest experiments in the 
growing of so-called “industrial” crops 


in Texas. During 1935, for example, 
there were 8,000 acres of soy beans 
grown in the state. Henry Ford’s ex- 
periments with this crop have already 
demonstrated that soy beans store 
nitrogen in the soil at the same time 
that they produce forage and beans. 
From the beans a commercial oil is 
produced which is being used in in- 
creasing quantities in the paint and 
varnish industries. 

Other experiments are being con- 
ducted in the production of tung oil— 
now more than 115,000,000 pounds 
of this are imported every year from 
China. The other experiment of major 
interest in Texas is concerned with the 


Trench Silos: Texas A. & M. College is 
teaching farmers how to dig ground silos 
to store more ensilage at little expense. 


Photo courtesy Farm & Ranch 


Millions of Roses: 
During the last five 
or six years a big in- 
dustry has grown up 
around Tyler in out- 
door rose nurseries. 
This year rose plants 
shipped throughout 
the U. S. will bring 
to this section about 
$1,000,000 in cash in- 
come. 


use of East Texas pine as a source of 
pulp, especially for newsprint. 

The Southern Forest Experiment 
Station recently surveyed a group of 
counties within 125 miles of Houston 
and found 54,000,000 cords of pulp 
wood which could be cut to specifica- 
tions and delivered, via the inland 
waterways, to Houston for an average 
cost of $4.36 a cord. Costs of de- 
livery of northern pulp to mills now 
(and this includes both Scandinavian 
and Soviet pulp) is between $10 and 
$12. First development is the estab- 
lishment in Houston of a mill by the 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co., which 
will eventually employ 1,000 men 
or more. 

One of the best indices to the cur- 
rent condition of the farm market in 
Texas is the Federal Reserve report 
on farm implement sales. For the first 
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five months of the year wholesale 
sales in this line were 59% ahead of 
the same period of 1935. And at least 
one of the big implement companies 
had an all-time peak in sales during 
1935, not only in Texas, but nation- 
ally, with January of this year going 
down as the biggest month in the com- 
pany’s long history. 

The _land-rehabilitation —_ activities 
sponsored by the Federal Government 
have proved a boon to the implement 
companies by supplying a market for 
second-hand equipment. The trend in 
the sale of farm equipment now 1s 
all toward the compact reasonably 
priced “‘outfit’”—tractor, planter, cul- 
tivator, etc.—which will ‘put the 
farmer in business.” In one nationally 
known line such an outfit sells for 
from $1,150 to $1,700, with one-third 
down payment. 

The sale of such a “do it all’ com- 
bination creates a “used car problem’’ 
for the farm equipment manufacturers. 
The chap who is engaged in land re- 
habilitation is not a prospect for new 
equipment, but he has during the past 
year or so created an active market in 
Texas for the trade-ins, and he often 
buys older types of hand machines 
which would be likely to be a drug on 
the market under other conditions. 


Home Canning Releases Cash 


Mechanization is making life easier 
not only for the Texas farmer, but for 
his wife as well. Frank A. Briggs, 
editor of Farm & Ranch, tells SM 
that the fast-increasing use of the pres- 
sure-cooker is literally putting color 
and luxury into the farm family’s life. 

Not long ago dinner at a farm 
home meant corn bread and salt 
pork. Now the farm house wife meets 
a drop-in guest with a seven-course 
dinner, for use of the pressure cooker 
has her pantry stacked with canned 
edibles in tin cans and glass jars from 
juicy meats to full-flavored fruits. 
Some 100 million cans a year are find- 
ing their niches in Texas farm homes. 
Over 50,000 farm women are members 
of home demonstration clubs. Demon- 
stration agents and advisers are teach- 
ing these women how to make home 
on the farm more attractive and satis- 
factory. Each of the 12 extension dis- 
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From Mule to Motor Power: Texas farm hired hands of the past “muled” it wearily 


over seven acres a day in contrast with “Centennial year” cultivation where one man 
plows sixty acres of young cotton a day, and still has enough energy left when night 
comes to take the litthe woman to a square dance. The new 4-row cultivator uses 
a-nickel-a-gallon kerosene, John Deere Plow Co. representatives in Dallas report, and 


tricts has an agent, and each county 
has still another agent. 

The science of balanced pantries is 
taught, and many a Texas cellar now 
has enough canned food to last 5- 
people families for three or four years. 
An acre vegetable garden and a dozen 
or so fruit trees and berry vines will 
produce a year’s supply for any aver- 
age family. And the home-canned 
products ‘are as good as any factory 
can put up,” says Mr. Briggs. 

What does this mean? This: When 
the farmer markets his crops or live- 
stock or what not, he doesn’t have to 
spend the bulk of the cash he receives 
for food. He has it to spend for 
clothes, for automobiles, for radios, for 
bath rooms—for luxuries. The $500 
or $600 cash, that the average well- 
fed family of five or six will spend 
for food each year, that family can 
now spend for these other products. 

Still other factors are vitally influ- 
encing the Texas farm market. The 
big change taking place now in Texas 
agriculture is the shift from a single 
crop, cotton, to a more diversified pro- 
gram. Going on at a rapid pace is the 
building of terraces for soil conserva- 
tion, to which the government has 
contributed an added incentive. Editor 
Briggs estimated that 75°% of the 
farm lands are undergoing some de- 
gree of development in this program. 

Here, too, is found a vital new de- 
velopment in the various branches of 
live stock farming. Texas has been 
producing breeder animals on the 
ranges, and shipping them to the Corn 
Belt, some million head a year, for fat- 
tening for the market. Now, the 
Breeder-Feeder movement has Texans 
doing their own finishing of stock on 
their own home grown feed stuffs. 
There is much more marketing on the 
hoof than ever in the immediate past, 
and the meat is better. 

Texans were told years ago that 
cheese couldn’t be made successfully in 
Texas, but the dairy industry is find- 


burns not over 25 gallons a day. 


ing such talk without basis. Kraft- 
Phenix now has several plants in 
Texas—at some of which, as at Deni- 
son, where Miracle Whip is made, en- 
tirely mew products are being de- 
veloped. Carnation has a condensing 
plant at Sulphur Springs that has a 
capacity four times its present output 
——a significant fact, showing that big 
milk interests in Texas are anticipating 
a much greater Texas future. 

Borden, too, has entered the Texas 
market with powdered milk plants and 
creameries. In fact, Texas today has 
at least 100 commercial cheese factor- 
ies and others are coming in so fast 
that it is hard to keep track of them. 
Reason: Lots of sunshine puts vita- 
mins in milk products. While northern 
dairymen must keep their cows in 
barns much of the year, in Texas 
abundant sunshine makes the invest- 
ment to keep cows under shelter 
measurably less to begin with, and 
makes the output of those cows more 
valuable as well. 

Too, Texas is constantly making 
new discoveries of what can be done 
with its production. E. R. Eudaly, of 
the extension service dairyman depart- 
ment of Texas Agricultural & Me- 
chanical College, is carving a career 
for himself teaching Texas farmers 
how to dig trench silos to store more 
grain at practically no expense. In 
Texas farming areas, $600 to $1,500 
silos are conspicuous by their absence, 
for sweet sorghums and such silage 
will keep any length of time for sur- 
plus or drought insurance watered 
down in holes dug in the earth. The 
feed stuff ferments, but dries out to a 
state of fresh-out-of-the-field crispness 
that makes excellent feed. Last year, 
one farmer stored 200 tons in South 
Texas in this manner. He didn’t have 
the silo expense, and he had a wealth 
of stock food. The result: More 
spendable income for things that 
farmers not long ago did not consider 
a farmer’s due. 
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“THINK OF TT 


... OUR FIRST PUNCTURE 
IN FIFTY MILES” 
Ihirty years ago, motorists spent more 
time fixing punctures than they did 
driving. Today, 10,000 miles without a 
puncture is not unusual. 
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alues UP 
.-- prices DOWN 
... rouble OUT 


OLD in terms of values and price, 
this is the record of tires: 

In 1910 a tire that would run 2500 
miles cost $25.00, a penny a mile. 
Fifteen years later, in 1925, you could 
buy for $15.00 a tire that would stand 
up for 12,000 miles, an eighth of a 
penny a mile. 

Today you find first grade tires at 
$12.00 that are much larger, offering 
greater safety and comfort, from which 
autoists expect well in excess of 15,000 
miles. Frequently they run 25,000 or 
even 30,000 miles, about one-twenty- 
fifth of a penny a mile. 

Told in terms of trouble, the record 
is even more dramatic. How long since 
you heard anyone say: “We had a lot 
of tire trouble’? It used to be one of 
the most common expressions. People 
expected tire trouble . . . accepted it 
as inescapable ... assumed that a part 
of the cost of every hundred miles of 
motoring must be paid in sweat and 
struggle and dirt. 

The tire makers not only pushed 
prices down and quality up; they 
pushed trouble right out of the picture. 
In so doing they made 
the automobile the ser- 
vant of the woman as 
well as the man. She 
drivestoday anywhere, 
everywhere, any time, 
untroubled by the 
haunting fear of “flats.”’ 


American enterprise was just begin- 
ning to discover the magic possibilities 
of mass selling when the tire business 
was born; a magazine named The 
Saturday Evening Post, discarding 
publishing traditions, had dared to 
dream, not of thousands of readers 
but of hundreds of thousands, perhaps 
millions; courageous members of vari- 
ous industries had taken the first ex- 
perimental steps toward the goal of 
small prices through large volume. 
The tire industry did not wait; it 
advertised almost from the start. 

As the advertised brands increased 
in sales, more revenue was available 
not only for mass production but for 
scientific research. The cord tire was 
developed—a tremendous advance; 
then the low-pressure tire, bringing 
greater safety and comfort, opening 
the way for a revolutionary improve- 
ment in the design of cars. 

In all this record of progress every- 
body has gained. Nobody has lost. 
Roads are better; distances cut down; 
horizons broadened. The whole nation 
travels more cheaply, with greater 
satisfaction and com- 
fort because an in- 
dustry—from its very 
inception—coupled its 
ingenuity and its cour- 
age with a broad ap- 
peal to “‘people on the 
way up.” 


“PEOPLE ON THE WAY UP” 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“AN AMERICAN 


INSTITUTION” 


Marketing Facts About the 50,000 Markets of Texas 
1930 
CITY Pesdation Seats Pesutatten co sine > @ — 
(000 omitted Income Per 1,000 

Houston 292,352 5.02 746 ,827 $98,392 10.2 $740* 65t 
Dallas 260,475 4.47 833,611 88,512 9.2 887° 63+ 
San Antonio 231,542 3.97 254,562 60,618 6.3 691° 39t 
Fort Worth 163,447 2.81 317,792 41,854 4.3 682° 38t 
EI Paso. . 102,421 1.76 439,371 21,346 2.2 470 35t 
Beaumont 57,732 .99 249,017 15,290 1.6 595° 38t 
Austin 53,120 91 223,842 19,531 2.0 689° 39t 
Galveston 52,938 91 85,000 15,611 1.6 735° 64; 
Waco 52,848 91 52,848 15,206 , 1.6 639° 33+ 
Port Arthur 50,902 .87 50,902 10,711 1.1 570° 30 
STATE TOTALS $965,561 $422 19.4 

“Indicates Cities which are above U. S. average of $513-—-Sales Management, April 10, 1936, estimate 

Tindicates cities which are above U. S. average of 31. 


Grain Yields Down, But Indices 


for Texas Augur Continued Gains 


USINESS in Texas has, in most 
lines, been running substan- 


tially 


periods of 1935. 


year better than the first. 


ahead 


of comparable 


The major- 
ity of marketing men who are selling 
there are looking for a second half 


Two weeks ago the drought was 


broken in practically all sections of 
Texas except the northwest portion, 
but in most areas it came too late to 
save damage to grain. Higher prices 
will undoubtedly be offset by lower 
yields. A press-time wire states thar 
the cotton condition is average to good, 
and that a 12-cent price coupled with a 
12% increase in acreage this year will 
swell the farmers’ revenue from this 
crop. The recent flood in the Guada- 
lupe River basin affected five counties 
only. Estimate of the Associated Press 
of the damage was $4,000,000. A 
special wire to SALES MANAGEMENT 
from this area points out that much of 
the land which was flooded was wood- 
land pasture subject to overflow every 
year and adds, “‘cultivated land flooded 
has plenty of time to raise Fall feed 
crops, so actual loss will taper down 
to livestock fences, and cornfields.”’ 

In reading current newspaper re- 
ports it is well to remember that bad 
news is always sensationalized, while 
the good news often goes unreported. 
Let’s look at the record for the first 
five months in Texas, and see just 
how strong the trend has been toward 
better business: 

Dallas Federal Reserve Bank re- 
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ports an increase of 13.6% in depart- 


ment store sales 


for 


the first 


five 


months of 1936 over the correspond- 
ing period of last year. Figures in the 
four biggest cities: Dallas, 15.0%; Ft. 
Worth, 16.2%; Houston, 8.9%; San 


Antonio, 16.9%. 


Foods are the only major classifica- 


ror strikingly the extent to which busi- 
ness conditions are improved in Texas 
this year compared with last. Build- 
ing figures are shown on this page; 
debits on page 102. 

In the table on page 102 we have 
summarized reports on sales made 
confidentially to SALES MANAGEMENT 
by 36 companies operating wholly or 
partially in Texas. The figures cover 
the same period as the statistics cov- 
ered heretofore in this comment: The 
first five months of 1936 as compared 
with the first five months of 1935. 

Not only do these reports indicate 
healthy gain in business, but in 
some cases the figures represent an 
all-time high in sales in the history 
of the company. One of the inter- 
esting phases of these reports was the 
vigorously affirmative response to our 
question, “Have you noticed any 
trend toward greater interest in qual- 
ity merchandise recently?” 

Such comments as ‘‘A marked dif- 
ference’; “yes, decidedly”; (from an 
electric appliance distributor) ‘Very 
much; increased sales on ranges, dish- 
washers, kitchen waste units, com- 
plete kitchens’; ‘“‘distinctly better’’ ; 
and so on, recurred frequently. 

Dallas, of course, has already bene- 
fited tremendously from the activi- 
ties surrounding the central exposition. 
In addition to an outright gift of 
$1,200,000 which the Federal Gov- 
ernment made to the city by special 
congressional appropriation, Uncle 
Sam spent a total of $712,000 to clean 


tion to show a decline in wholesale 
sales for the same period. They're 
down .2°. Increases: Dry goods, 
9.9%; farm implements, 49.5%; 
hardware, 23.5%; drugs, 23.3%. 
Two tabulations—one on building 
permits, the other on the increase in 
debits to individuals accounts—mir- 


up parks and picnic grounds and to 
contribute otherwise to the comfort of 


prospective visitors. 


Since the first of the year nearly 
600 new business firms of all types 
started operations in Dallas, according 
to a report issued June 29 by the Bu- 
reau of Business Research of the Uni- 


Building Permits in Texas 


January 1 to May 31 


1936 1935 Petg. change 

semaemmcitaaecamiaaes rs — valuation 

No. Valuation No. Valuation over period 
Amarillo ........... 136 $ 298,877 128 $ 105,634 +-182.9 
ND a catia warmaente ars 765 2.218.386 706 3.084.873 - 231] 
ee, ere 537 593,590 573 208,336 +184.9 
Corpus Christi ...... 446 826,887 280 214.465 +285.6 
OS eae 2,520 6,473,604 2,025 1,424,634 +3544 
SIN ae siicerac acne wnt 310 357,498 235 731,897 — 51.2 
Fort Worth ........ 737 3,504,307 533 1,188,447 +194.9 
Galveston .......... 506 297,289 543 359,948 — 17.4 
ee 1.756 9,399,153 1,263 2 431,936 +286.5 
Port Arthur ........ 555 386,810 347 133,816 +189.1 
San Antonio ....... 1,163 1,723,223 4,295 1,080,865 + 59.4 
Shreveport ......... 589 810,130 710 514,504 + 57.5 
rrr 174 255,176 140 177,229 + 44.0 
Wichita Falls ...... 80 126,973 128 166,925 — 23.9 
eE ‘sudccawkes 10,274 $27,271,903 11,906 $11,823,509 +-130.7 
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Where Wings Are Won: All U. S. Army 
fliers receive their primary training at 
Randolph Field. The government spends 
about $30,000,000 a year in San Antonio 
for salaries and supplies for the men 
stationed at the city’s various army bases. 


versity of Texas. ‘‘Although several 
of these are inspired by the Centen- 
nial, it is of special interest to note 
the number of manufacturers which 
are expected to be permanent,” the re- 
port comments. 

As a single significant sidelight on 
the way the exposition is bringing 
money into Dallas this year, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce has a list of 700 
conventions which will be held in the 
city during 1936. They alone will 
bring about 300,000 visitors. 

Houston is having a building boom 
—in both industrial and residential 
construction. Permits are up 286.5% 
over last year. In 1935 Houston’s rec- 
ord in plant expansion and new equip- 
ment was $3,100,000. This year, be- 
tween January 1 and May 31, invest- 
ments in new buildings and equip- 
ment by Houston manufacturers and 
distributors amounted to $6,783,500. 

A few of the expenditures which 
go to make up this total: 


Champion Fibre and Paper Co.. $3,000,000 
Eastern States Petroleum Co., 


Ee warns eA irie yee 250,000 
Taubman Supply Co. ........ 100,000 
Baker Oil Tools, Inc... Saran 65,000 
Oil Center Tool Co. ........ 45,000 
Shell Refinery ....... ... 2,000,000 
Hogan Allnoch Co. .......... 100,000 
Continental Can Co. ........ 300,000 
ea 30,000 
Furman & Company ..,......- 10,000 
Houston Armature Co. ...... 35,000 
Commercial Iron Works ..... 50,000 
Harris County Brick Co....... 10,000 
J. A. Darby Ice Plant, Leeland 

GEE Bk Kae ie Souk ee aes 20,000 
Grocers Supply Co. ......... 15,000 
Texas Electric Steel Casting Co. 20,000 
West Production Co. ........ 100,000 
Southwestern Bell Telephone 

Siang ok See mie aero 262,000 


In every instance the plant exten- 
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WOAI 


50.000 WATTS » CLEARED CHANNEL 
1190 KILOCYCLES advertisers). 


WOATI reaches with 


l Power 50,000 watts, cleared channel, full time. 
2 Coverage Over 1,000,000 regular listeners 


in primary area. 5% to 50% coverage in 48 counties in 4 other 
states. Most listened to American station in Mexico. 


3 Markets $2.000,000,000 Texas Centennial 


Market, adding wealth to the 5th state in population. 


Prog YAIMNS Finest nac, TQN* and LOCAL, 


with highest ranking in national and local surveys. 


4 
5 Prestige Our list of national and local ad- 
6 
7 


vertisers (furnished on request) would form a nucleus of the 
“Who's Who” of the business world in their respective fields. 


Experience One of the South's first 


stations, having continuously served the Southwest for over 
14 years. 


S e 4 V ic e Ss World Broadcasting System tran- 


scription library. Complete International and Universal News. 
Excellent production and merchandising facilities. 


Summer? 


GOOD! 


30 new contracts in 32 days! 
From April 29 to June 1 
WOAI added 30 new con- 
tracts. . . . (This does not 
include renewals ot NBC 


[] f_. 
AN / MC 


Represented nationally by Edward Petry & Co. 
Affiliate » National Broadcasting Company 
Member » ‘Texas Quality Network 


Sunset Hour 


“ADVERTISING 
WELL 
DIRECTED” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


a 


or 


at Hollywood 


Se EVENING, MAY 24—Twenty thousand 
people gathered in Hollywood’s beautiful Bowl 


to enjoy the General Motors “Sunset Symphony?’ 


It was a fitting finale to the ceremonies attending 
the inauguration of the Southern California Divi- 
sion of General Motors—expressive of General 
Motors’ oft-repeated determination to become in 
fact, as well as in theory, “Good Neighbor to the 


Nation?’ 


It was a marvelous concert—one of the regular 
Sunday Evening series moved across the continent 
for the occasion, and broadcast from Hollywood, 


over the usual nationwide hook-up. Erno Rapee 


was there, with the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra. So were Rosa Ponselle and Concert Mas- 


ter Mishal Piastro. 


So were twenty thousand enthusiastic Californians 
to welcome General Motors to West Coast indus- 
trial fellowship, and to add their acclaim to the 
nationwide popularity of the General Motors Sun- 


day Evening Symphony Concerts. 


Campbell-Ewald’s part in planning and arranging 
for this wonderful Hollywood Bowl Concert, and 
for the entire series of Sunday Evening Hours, is 
merely another rather outstanding example of 


“Advertising Well Directed?’ 


CAMPBELL-EWALD COMPANY 


HENRY T. EWALD, PRESIDENT 


r . fe Rina eS 
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’s Busi in T ? 
How’s Business in Texas ! 
4 Brief Summary of 36 Confidential Reports to SALES MANAGEMENT 
from Varied Industries 
Sales 
First 5 Months, Sales Expec- Trend 
1926 (Ratio to tancy, June- Toward Increased 
First 5 Months, 1935) Dec., 1936 Qual- Adv. 
—_—__——__.————— _ Over Same ity Mer- in Texas 
CLASSIFICATION Increase Decrease Months of '35 chandise? This Year? 
\uto Supplies 
Company 1 (W & R). 20% Sapien 33.3% Yes Yes 
Beverages 
Company 1 (M)...... H0% mica 60-70% Yes Yes 
Boots & Shoes 
Company 1 (M & W) 37.5% euiue 20% Yes No 
Building Materials . 
Company 1 (W)...... %3!'% _ 25-30% No No 
Company 2 (M)...... 100% a 100% Yes Yes 
Clothing ; ; 
Company 1 (M)...... 10% — 15% Yes Yes 
Company 2 (M)...... 31% er N.E. Yes Yes 
Confectionery - ' 
Company 1 (M)...... oe I% 20% Yes No 
Drugs & Toilet Goods ' : 
Company 1 (R)...... 20% eats N.E. Yes Yes 
Company 2 (W)...... 6.5% sat 20% Yes No 
Electrical Appliances ; . 
Company 1 (W)...... 25% or 25% Yes Yes 
Company 2 (W)...... 11% ares 1i% No Yes 
Foods " 
Company 1 (M)...... 5% er 10% Yes No 
Company 2 (M)...... en 10% 50-60% Yes Yes 
Company 3 (W)...... 56% me 25% D.K. Yes 
Company 4 (M)...... 15% ee 25% Yes Yes 
Company 5 (W)...... 10% a 10% No Yes 
Company 6 (W)...... 20% dacs 25% Yes Yes 
Furniture ; 
Company 1 (W)...... 35% piioies 40% Yes No 
Household Supplies 
Company 1 (M)...... 24% re 25% Yes Yes 
Company 2 (W)...... 10% _—e 15% Yes No 
Company 3 (W)...... 15% sea 20% Yes No 
Industrial 
Company 1 (M)...... 290% cea 200% Yes Yes 
Company 2 (M)...... 35% wai 40% No Yes 
Company 3 (M)...... 30% oe 30-40% Yes Yes 
Company 4 (M)...... 250% wes 200% Yes No 
Financial & Insurance 
ee rer errs 50% — 20% Yes No 
Company 2 .......... 20% ena 25% D.K. Yes 
Miscellaneous 
Company 1 (W)...... 11% nane 10% Yes Yes 
Company 2 (W)...... 15.8% — 20% Yes Yes 
Office Equipment 
Company 1 (M)...... 20% _ 15% Yes No 
Company 2 (M)...... 5% dune 1% Yes Yes 
Paints & Varnish 
Company | (W)...... 15% eae 20% Yes Yes 
Company 2 
(M& W & R) 36.7% nar 33.3% Yes Yes 
Sporting Goods 
Company 1 (M)...... 10% ine 25% Yes Yes 
Stationery 
Company 1 (M)...... 100% er 25% Yes No 
M—Manufacturer. W—Wholesaler. R—Retailer. D.K.—Don’t know. N.E. 
No estimate. 


sions listed have been completed; are 
under way, or ate contracted for. 
With the exception of Champion 
Fibre and Paper Co. plant, all the ex- 
pansions listed will be completed dur- 
ing 1936. 

The United States Army with its 
establishments at Ft. Sam Houston, 
Randolph Field, Brooks Field, Kelly 
Field, Duncan Field, Camp Normoyle, 
Camp Stanley and Camp Bullis, is a 
source of year-round income to San 
Antonio which does much to stabilize 
the market there. Through its pay- 
rolls to enlisted, commissioned and 
civilian personnel and its purchases of 
supplies for this personnel, the U. S. 
Army spends approximately $30,000,- 
000 annually. 


The Trend of Bank 
Debits in Texas 


Petg. change 
lst 5 mo. 1936 
over Ist 5 mo. 


1935 

RN LN ee ee +-26.4 
Serer err er er 18.7 
RE ers oe ere + 8.2 ° 
ee ee ere na ere +21.5 
NE ie hag a se ce arash Pa +213 
I ea cig ee eo +17.0 
OS ern + 99 
RR ery errr +16.6 
I eee re ee ee +15.7 
OS ee eee +19.9 
OS en a a ee +17.6 
OS ery + 5.2 
OO, ee acre +32.8 
WE diva cakanecvenvars +37.1 
EE eg ret tek ack ane +13.7 
ME <<. cdwnedticnimucewaesnnda “Tue 
I ie ee - 7.7 
EE UE hiaccasooresaien t- 5.2 

EE daccudvepkcadkasaeuds +144 


* Includes the figures of two banks in 
Texarkana, Arkansas, located in the 
Eighth District. 
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Latest report on the condition of 
retail business in Texas—that cover- 
ing the last week in June—showed 
more than half the reporting retail 
stores had gains better than 50% 
ahead of the same week a year ago. 

The report of the Department of 
Commerce, released June 29, for retail 
sales of 704 independent stores in 
Texas for the month of May recorded 
an increase of 18% in dollar volume 
over May of last year. (For the coun- 
try at large department store sales 
were up 12% in May.) This report, 
which covers the larger independent 
stores, represents 21 kinds of business. 
Biggest increase was registered in 
building materials, 20 establishments 
showing a gain of 60.8% over last 
year. Other notable increases: Fur- 
niture, 42.2%; household appliances, 
30.4% ; motor vehicles, 22.6%. 
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August 20—Colorado—Homecoming. October 7-10—Silsbee—Hardin County Centen- 


August 22—Perryton—Birthday Party. mal Fair. ; 
August 26-28—Johnson City—Texas Angora October 8-10—Marfa—Highland Fair and 
Goat Raisers’ Show. Feeder Show. 
August 30-—Houston—City’s Anniversary Cele- October 13-17—Wharton—Historical Celebration 
bration. and Fair. 
September 6—Boerne—Centennial Day. October 16—-College Station—Stock Show and 
September 7—Henderson—East Texas Oil Rodeo. ; 
Jubilee. October 14-16—Yorktown—Little World's Fair. 
September 7-9—Big Spring—Cowboy Reunion October 15-17—Pearsall—Winter Garden Fair. 
and Rodeo. October 16-17—Nacogdoches—Historical Page- 
September 9-10- —Henrietta—Pioneer Reunion. ant. : ; 
September 7-11—San Angelo—Pioneer Celebra- October 15-25—Beaumont—South Texas State 
tion and Stock Show. Fair. : ‘ 
September 14-19—Longview—Gregg County Cen- October 18-24—Gilmer—East Texas Yamboree. 
tennial Fair. October 23-24—Killeen—Fall Fair. 
September 17-19—Odessa—Jack Rabbit Rodeo October 26-30—Temple—Central Texas Fair. 
es and Roping. October 29-November 8—Waco—Historical Pag- 
e; September 21-26—Tyler—East Texas Fair. eantry of Central Texas. ; 
4 September 28-October 3—Ennis—Ellis County November 10-12—Cuero—Turkey Trot 
a Centennial Fair. November 11—-Luling—--Home-Coming Centen- 
Fs September 28-October 3—Lubbock—Panhandle nial Celebration 
: / were starti dow? & South Plains Fair. November 25-30—Harlingen—Valley Mid-Win- 
7 --. dnd were starting down 2 September 29-October 3—Mount Pleasant—Titus ter Fair. 
the Tratl with 3 on Your es County Centennial Exposition. December 3-4—Anson—Cowboys’ Christmas 
es October 2-6—Tyler—Rose Festival. Ball. 
Second Texas Centar . pee £ October 3—West Columbia—Celebiation and December 4-6—Mission—Texas Centennial Cit- 
. : Historical Pageant. rus Fiesta. ; 
T F. glorious eccomplichments of Texas in ite ' October 5-10—-New Braunfels—Centennial Cele- December 11-12—Weslaco—Fruit, Vegetable and 
fous convary of gragene in an emg of the 5! bration. Flower Show. 
2 rit af a great people. 24 : 
= tr preserved and utiared through the bs ———— SS ee ee —_ 
§ ’ nrought the eyes of America upon $ Ss 
et 
5 That's one reason why we are proud to become i oe 
‘ Texans We like the apirit of the people ine bs 
. . y collectively and we are happy to Bo 
sp 16 line of masch asa Texan. to de % 
of part mn carrying forward the Texas spirt to : i 


even greater hewghts wm the mew century he 


1 
REUBEN B. ROBERTSON. itae 
Presdent | Be 


CHAMPION PAPER | 
& FIBRE MILLS /|§ 


HOUSTON, TEXAS i 


SABO Nia POCT 


Champion Salutes Texans: Champion 
Paper announces, in newspaper advertis- 
ing. their coming to Houston with a 
$3,000,000 plant. The vast cordage of 
pine available in East Texas at reason- 
able cutting and shipping costs is ex- 
pected to attract more manufacturers in 
the same industry. 


“Texas Business Review” of the 
Bureau of Business Research, Univer- 
sity of Texas, says in its June 29 re- | 
port: “Of the various geographical | ARGEST CITY IN TEXAS. 
divisions of the country, the Gulf | 


S d | + city in the South. 
Southwest stands near the top in cur- snicatindiast canbe Maplbietianye: 


rent conditions and in prospects for Largest oil center in the world. 

further improvement in trade and in- | Largest spot cotton market in the world. 

oo is se ak p Ae ge Third port in the United States in total exports. 

the Centennial Exposition have con- Fourth port in the United States in total commerce. 


tributed materially to this situation. 
Texas is enjoying its full share of 
this regional improvement and, with 
the favorable price tendencies of its Largest railway center in Texas. 
principal crops and live stock prod- | 
ucts, farm imcome should continue iba ; ieee 
definitely on the up grade.” First in Texas in warehouse facilities. 


Largest wool market in the Southwest. 


Largest commercial center in Texas. 
Largest manufacturing center in Texas. 


Leads all Texas cities in retail sales. 


. Leads all Texas cities in building perm'ts. 
A Calendar of Events 
in the Centennial 
Scores of celebrations are yet to 
come in the observance of the centen- 


is the date for the opening of the | == THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


Fort Worth Frontier Celebration. 
A partial list of other events: 


First in Texas in school enrollment. 


Leads all Texas cities in savings deposits. 


“Largest Daily in Texas—Lowest Milline Rate” 
Leads the State in National Advertising 


July 13-15—Coleman—West Texas Historical 


Exposition, or, R. W. McCARTHY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
July 16-17—Sweetwater—Water Carnival. H isi i i 
July 17-18—Center—Watermelon Festival Manager National Advertising National Representatives 
July 17—Tulia—Centennial Round-Up 


July 30-31—Weatherford—Fruit and Melon Ex 


position. FE ES AS A ATA 
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Her ideas about food and 
how she serves it 

always interest 

her guests. 
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18.4437 
daily. .. and they set the pace 


Yield 


Jor millions more 


HROUGH their leadership in 

community activities, Country 
Gentleman women readers—who 
prepare 18,443,700 meals daily for 
their own families—set the pace in 
the selection and preparation of 
food 
homes. 


in millions of other rural 


Just by themselves, Country 
Gentleman families represent a tre- 
mendous market for foods. In a 
year, they consume more than 
60,000,000 pounds of coffee, 
750,000,000 pounds of flour, 
3,500,000 pounds of tea. Here's 
the ideal type of customer—one 
who uses plenty of what you have 
to sell, and helps you sell it to others. 

Country Gentleman families are 


Ideas circulate quickly among the 40,000 women in 
the 1,600 clubs of the Country Gentlewoman League. 
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people of substance. Seventy per 
cent of them own homes. Their 
ways of living inevitably influence 
the buying habits of their neigh- 
bors in the places under 10,000 
where they live. In these places, 
40% of all retail sales originate. 

Placing your product on the 
tables of the 1,500,000 substantial 
Country Gentleman families—First 
Families of Ruralaria—is the first 
and most important step toward 
selling your brands and your ideas 
to 40% of the entire domestic 
market. 

Country Gentleman will bring a 
full-page story of your product into 
these homes every month for a year 
at acost of only 3/2 cents per family. 
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Nowhere do women learn 


‘‘secrets’’ than at the com- 
4 munity get-together. 


The skill of the women who prepare the 
grange suppers is envied and widely copied. 
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HERE is no story in all indus- 
try more fantastic than the true 
story of oil in Texas. 

Oil was discovered there as 
early as 1866, but the red letter day 
in oil history came on January 10, 
1901. On this day a little group of 
men, drilling near Beaumont, under 
the direction of Captain A. F. Lucas, 
had reached a depth of about 1,100 
feet. The drill’ng crew had paused 
to lower a drill stem with a newly 
sharpened bit. There came a mighty 
heave from below which shot out the 
drill pipe, draw works and tackle, and 
a six-inch stream of liquid gold 
sprayed the countryside. 

Spindletop was “in.” The third 
day after the well blew in, Standard 
Oil engineers estimated the flow at 
75,000 barrels daily, and later this 
well was estimated to have attained a 
maximum flow of 100,000 barrels 
daily—the biggest oil well ever com- 
pleted anywhere in the United States. 
It made a lake of 30 acres nearly three 
feet deep before it was brought under 
control. 

A wild period of development fol- 
lowed, culminating in the discovery by 
“Dad” Joiner, a veteran wildcatter, of 
the biggest oil field known to the 
world—the East Texas field which 
“came in” in 1930 after geologists 
numberless times had condemned that 
area as hopeless. 

Today Texas leads the nation in oil 
production, and the value of oil pro- 
duced by her in 1935 was equal to 
more than all the Texas crops put to- 
gether. Last year the state produced 
391,483,000 barrels of oil valued at 
approximately $385,000,000. Eighty 
per cent of the surface area of the 
state is now being actively developed 
for oil and gas, and oil levies make up 
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about 60% of the taxes collected. 

In spite of the troubles the industry 
has encountered—and there were 
troubles a-plenty—the value of oil to 
Texas is almost immeasurable. Says 
the factual Texas Almanac: “Most of 
the great endowments, private and 
those coming from public lands such 
as the $33,168,960 endowment of the 
University of Texas, have come pri- 
marily from oil. Texas today is prob- 
ably two decades ahead of where it 
would have been in its economic, social 
and cultural development, had there 
been no petroleum.” 

Big money. That's the story. Cot- 
ton and other phases of agriculture in 
Texas have provided a living for thou- 
sands over a long period of years, but 
oil pulled millions into the state in 
capital investment and it continues to 
turn millions over and over. There's 
no gainsaying that barrels of money 
were lost in oil—just as they are lost 
in any business that goes through wild 
periods of speculation—but meanwhile 
cities have been built and jobs have 
been created, and profits are being 
made by thousands through all the 
industries tributary to oil. 

In Houston, “oil capital of the 
world,” population jumped 110% be- 
tween 1920 and 1930. It has more 
than 1,000 active oil organizations. 

Texas produces about 40% of 
American oil. Hence an itemized ac- 
count of the industry’s annual bill for 
equipment and supplies, as compiled 
by National Petroleum News, will give 
an idea—provided you can grasp fig- 
ures of astronomical proportions—of 
how much bread and butter and jam 
are bought out of income which de- 
pends directly or indirectly on oil. 
Here's the way that bill looks: 


Drilling Equipment 
Producing Equipment ....... 
Refining Equipment (Upkeep) 
New Refineries and Rebuilding 
Chemicals for Refining 
Ree or rae 
i. ee eee ia 
Service Stations 
Office Supplies ............ 
Containers and Packages .... 


peta $440,000,000 
72,000,000 
30,000,000 
40,000,000 
90,000,000 
30,000,000 
10,000,000 
59,000,000 
25,000,000 
80,000,000 


National Petroleum News points out 
that the industry buys 250,000 type- 


Oil Activity Pours Enormous Sums 
Into ‘Texas as Firms Build Reserves 


Improvement of refining processes and drilling of new wells 
are keeping millions of dollars turning over in the Blue- 


bonnet State, producer of 40% of the United States’ oil. 


writer ribbons annually; 3,750,000 
stencils for duplicating machines. In 
the cause of cleanliness it buys 170,000 
brooms each year, and 3,000 lawn 
mowers to keep up appearances around 
bulk plants and service stations. For 
the convenience largely of customers, 
it purchases 125,000,000 drinking 
cups. For trucks it spends $20,000,- 
000, for parts, $11,000,000, and for 
tires, $15,000,000. 

More impressive (to us at least) 
than any other figure in the list is the 
$34,000 which goes annually for paper 
clips! 

Statistics compiled by the Mid-Con- 
tinent Oil & Gas Association of Texas 
show that in 1935 the amount spent 
for drilling alone totaled $377,400,- 
000. In that year 11,950 wells were 
drilled in Texas at an average cost of 
$31,500. 

“The oil industry,” one industrial 
authority in Houston told the SM te- 
porter, ‘‘is really in the midst of a big 
boom right now. The companies are 
engaged in building reserves. Now 
that discoveries of new wells have in- 
sured at least a 25-year supply of oil, 
the refiners are making big new in- 
vestments. In the oil industry obsoles- 
cence of equipment is a tremendous 
factor in operating costs.” 

It is hard to overestimate the im- 
portance of the technical advances 
made in petroleum refining. Whereas 
the first commercial cracking plant 
processed about 125 barrels of gas oil 
a day and recovered 30 to 35% of 
gasoline of low octane rating, the 
largest modern unit processes 35,000 
barrels a day and can produce as high 
as 68% of a 70-octane gasoline. Today 
an efficient 35,000-barrel capacity com- 
bination topping and cracking unit, 
which will produce maximum yields, 
costs about $5,000,000. 

A survey made by the Texas Petro- 
leum Council shows the oil industry 
to have a pay roll of $150,000,000 
annually in Texas. More than 134,000 
persons are directly employed, while 
it is estimated that the total number 
of those directly or indirectly depend- 
ent on the oil business in Texas is in 
excess of 1,000,000. 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 


‘In the News means In Demand” 
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eee “BAKELITE” is a word with News Appeal 


MANUFACTURERS of products made definitely. The fact that Bakelite 


with Bakelite Materials have dis- Molded plays such an important 
covered that “BAKELITE” is a word part in its construction is stressed 
that combines “ News Appeal” with in the wide publicity it received. 


‘Sales Appeal”. They have found In almost every product there is 
that the use of Bakelite Materials a place where one of the many 


possess plus values in addition to 
their inherent quality advantages. 
These are trade acceptance and pub- 
lic acceptance. 

The Monophone made by the 
Automatic Electric Company is a 
typical example. With dialing box 
and handset formed of durably 


Bakelite Materials, Molded, Lamin- 
ated, or Cast, may be used to 
improve quality, performance, or 
appearance, and often to simplify 


production as well. Some idea of | 


the possibilities of these materials 
for your own product may be gained 
by reading our illustrated booklets 


lustrous black Bakelite Molded this 26M, “Bakelite Molded” and 26L, 


instrument is not only attractive in “Bakelite Laminated”. Your re- 
appearance but will remain so in- quest will bring copies at once. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, 163 Dufferin Street, 


— LITE 


we rar 
The registered trade marks shown above dishaguish moteriol 
monvioctured by Botelte Corporomon Under the capital “B~ oa mwebe: of present and Newre wes of Bakelite Corporanon s products 
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Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


emer al age hor inhinty On Unhmted Quantity by mbolzes the inhade 


Loud—and Ultra Smart: The blooms of a dozen varieties of cactus 
provided a chromatic of gay colors featured in a wide variety of 
items of women’s wear. The advertisements from Vogue and 
Harper's Bazaar are displayed with frock and bathing suits in this 
Centennial opening-week window at Neiman-Marcus. 


Every big public event, like the Texas Centennial, brings forth a 
flood of cheap gew-gaws, most of which are strictly mass market 
items. But this year it became merchandising news when a retailer 
and a group of manufacturers seized the Texas celebration to do 
the opposite thing in sales tie-up: To create a group of quality 
products of high style and fashion-rightness, for promotion to the 
class market. 

Neiman-Marcus, of Dallas, Number 1 department store of the 
Southwest, found fashion inspiration at their front door in the rich 
background of Texas and in the native “cow country” colors and 
dress habits. They won the cooperation of such manufacturers as 
Volupte, Dobbs, and Nat Lewis in the creation of the merchandise. 

On these pages we have shown some of the products which have 
found their inspiration in the Texas Birthday Party, and have given 
some hints about the spectacular promotion plan which was built 
around the “Texiana” collection. Marketing men should be in- 
terested from two angles: The way the manufacturers and retailers 
found and developed a quality sales opportunity in a broadscale 
public celebration, and the excellent design capital drawn out of 

certain picturesque phases of our native American scene. 


Hieroglyphics: The cow-brands of 
many an old Texas ranch family were 
utilized in the design of a women’s 
sport belt and a Nat Lewis-made hand- 
bag. Large handkerchiefs were offered 
to match the bag. 


Gift Notions: Cowboys again. Sports handkerchiefs in gay colors for 
the smart outdoor girl. 
border for the ’kerchief on the right. Cattle brand compact by Volupte 


Designing © 
to Sell 


Suggesting that manufacturers and retailers here- 

tofore may have overlooked many an opportunity 

to get away from the “souvenir junk” idea in tie- 

up with news events, and to build, instead, a 

strictly quality campaign which capitalizes upon 
the same news elements. 


Cocktails for Two—or 
More: Almost any smart 
hostess would feel the 
urge to part with $4.95 
for a dozen  highball 
glasses like these, glorify- 
ing the loved Texas cow- 
boy. The old fashioneds, 
$4.00; the whiskey 

glasses, $3.50. 


See how the ubiquitous cactus has provided a 


—$2.50. 


TPyiiy Jones was fifty yesterday. His wife tells 


him he doesn’t look it. He tells himself 


a man is as old as he feels. But Fifty does 
something to you... 

Bill has read Mr. Pitkin’s book about Life 
Beginning at Forty, but it didn’t seem to help 
much. He knows about Henry Ford’s late 
start, but he also knows he is no Henry Ford. 
He once thought he might get rich in the 
market, but gave up that idea. He doesn’t 
expect to be President ever—even of his own 
firm. It is some years since he talked of Going 
Into Business for Himself. He feels that his 
trajectory has definitely stopped rising. 

Somewhere new horizons beckon and the 
drums of far adventure call to deeds of high 
. . but not to Bill. He still looks at 
red neckties in the store window, but those he 


emprise . 


buys are dark colored. He is no longer sure 
he could learn to fly. He doesn’t care much 
about terrapin, seeing Europe, staying up late, 
or the Standing of the Major Leagues. He 
thinks a lot about insurance. And if you ask Bill 
what he wants most, he’ll say annuities. 

In brief, you can’t sell much to Bill 
Jones because he doesn’t want much any 
more. As a prospect for advertising he is 
quite neutral. 


Some day, unless babies become more 


THE 4 NEws 


220 East Forty-sECOND STREET, New YOorK 


Tribune Tower, Chicago 


men over fifty. Women over fifty will set all the 
styles. And it will be a hell of a country in 
which to do business. Meanwhile, there is hope. 
The under-fifties outrank the over-fifties by 
six to one. There are still plenty of people who 
want things, who look forward and not back, 
who can be interested in your goods and your 
advertising. But make your impression while 
they are still impressionable, before time and 
care and weariness dull their appetites, their 
hopes and their imaginations. Catch ’em 
young, sell em right, and you make customers 
that last a long time! 


So Tell It to Sweeney—before he’s too old. 

Sweeney is the typical New Yorker. There 
are more than 1,450,000 families of Sweeneys, 
of various racial and national origins, in New 
York. Their incomes range from $6,000 down. 
They comprise the bulk of New York, and the 
bulk of New York’s business. They support the 
big department stores and the little specialty 
shops, the 15,120 grocery stores and 3,856 
druggists. Their incomes are better than those 
of most Americans, their jobs are more stable, 
their depression losses less. Collectively they 
are the richest large group of people in the 
world. You can’t do business in New York 
without them; you can do a lot with them, 

It’s very easy to do business with the 
Sweeneys in New York—because you can reach 
most of them through one newspaper. This 
paper has more than 1,600,000 circulation 
daily, and more than 2,700,000 Sunday. It 
reaches more than two-thirds of New York 
City families; brings your advertising to the 
majority of the market in every neighborhood, 
in every income scale, in every age group— 
particularly the younger ones. And it does this 
major job at the minimum cost per reader, 
per prospect reached, per sale. 

If you have any doubts about The News 
as an advertising medium, just look up the 
linage records. No paper goes from nothing to 
the second largest linage volume in New York 
in fifteen years without paying its way—plenty ! 

New York, the Sweeneys and The News 
have plenty of business for alert advertisers 


this year. Come and get it! 


NEW YORK'S “<> “Sta” PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


fashionable, this country will be full of Kohl Building, San Francisco 
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THE OLD ORDER PASSES... 


GIVING PLACE TO THE NEW 


What’s important in Industrial methods... ? 
MILL & FACTORY tells that. What’s new in 
assembly, production, maintenance ...? MILL 
& FACTORY tells that. What has hitherto 
been carefully kept from public gaze... ? MILL 
& FACTORY ALSO TELLS THAT. 

With a sense for news that’s startling .. . 
and an ability to get there first; with an au- 
thoritative and deep grasp of the significant 
...and a vivid, incisive way of presenting it, 
MILL & FACTORY has set a new pace, traced 


a pattern clearly visible against the texture of 
the industrial publishing field. 

Naturally the executives of the nation turn 
to this magazine first. And because methods 
are so closely related to machines and mate- 
rials, their attention broadens out . . . to take in 
the news presented in MILL & FACTORY’S 
advertising pages. 

The old order passes, giving place to the 
new. Today’s most effective industrial adver- 
tising medium is MILL & FACTORY. 
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Advertising Office J 


NEW YORK 
205 E. 42nd Street 


Advertising Office 
CHICAGO 
333 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Even the Men: McCurrach utilized the cattle brand 
theme for white linen, embroidered men’s ties. They 
sell for $1.50. Men’s belts, too, by Knote, were being 
shown as a part of the same promotion. 


3 Cooperation: I. Miller made the shoes in cactus bloom colors, 
with harness stitching suggested by the cowboy’s saddle; both 
Miller and Neiman-Marcus carried advertisements in V ogue “Lariat”: The hat created 
to promote them—the one as manufacturer, the other as the by Dobbs, in all the Cen- 
leading Texas retailer who gave Dallas-ites and visitors an _tennial colors. Dobbs is 
eyeful with their promotion of giddy but lovely “Centennial advertising it nationally. 
colors.” 
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CHAR MONT bud 


A Dobbs First Edition Fashion Designed 
in the Mood of the Centennial, exclusively 
in Texas at Neiman-Marcus 
The sweeping brim, the leather lariat trim — the 
crown that ends in star points — 
front and back — all suggest 
originality and dash 
Write for Booklet 
The Newest Dobbs Creation — the Lariat, 
in all headsizes and in all Texas Colors. 


Dobbs Hats for women — in all leading cities 


* 


LUE COLOR ADVERTINEMENT APFLARING IN JUNE FES! VOSUE 


50,000 by Mail: And here’s a spread from one of the reprints which tied in with 
advertising in Vogue. Although they sell in the Dallas area alone, Neiman-Marcus 
have often been seen in the pages of Vogue and Harper's Bazaar. Waste circula- 
tion? Perhaps. But this prestige advertising has played no small part in building 
for them the enviable reputation they enjoy as style leaders in the Southwest. 
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Time Control for Salesmen 
to Cut Excessive Sales Costs 


BY R. A. 


RILEY 


Sales Manager, Graybar Electric Co., Dallas, Texas 


Selective treatment of customers on a_ systematic basis 


after adequate territory analysis is the remedy for the man 


whose sales overhead is too high. 


UCH of today’s selling is piti- 

ful. It does not require much 

imagination on your part, I 

am sure, to draw a mental 
picture of a salesman of your acquaint- 
ance aimlessly covering a territory, 
going to towns because they are in his 
territory, calling on customers because 
they are located in these towns. A 
good fellow probably working on a 
small salary, but poorly equipped and 
just getting by. 

There is a condition and a serious 
one. What can we do about it? 

In my opinion, the first step is a 
business analysis. Let us analyze our 
sales records and see where we get our 
business. For the moment, let us for- 
get possibilities, disregard good terri- 
tories and poor territories, but simply 
examine the sources from which we 
secure our business and list our cus- 
tomers in the order of the volume 
which they produce. If we theorize, 
we may think that 85% of our volume 
comes from 90% of our accounts. But 
if we investigate, we may be rudely 
awakened to find that 80% of our 
volume comes from 20% of our ac- 
counts. Don’t be misled by what ap- 
pears to be a satisfactory volume of 
orders from a salesman. See for your- 
self who gives him the volume and 
then see where he spends his time. 


Cost per Call Important 


The next step is a study of the cost 
per call. A salesman’s total expense 
for the month—including salary, trav- 
eling, living and entertainment—di- 
vided by the number of working days 
in a month, gives you the sales cost 
per day, and this cost divided by the 
number of calls per day gives you the 
cost per call. The cost of the call is 
a definite tangible figure, just as defi- 
nite as though the salesman purchased 
a ticket at the box office which entitled 
him to an interview. That cost must 
bear some reasonable relation to the 
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gross profit per call, which can easily 
be calculated. 

Now, with both the sales manager 
and the salesman thinking, we may get 
somewhere. How can the cost per call 
be lowered? The expense within rea- 
sonable limits is fixed, so the number 
of calls must be increased. If the 
number of calls is increased, the vol- 
ume will increase, and if the intelli- 
gence per call is increased, the volume 
will increase still further. And the 
salesman may find ways and means to 
decrease the cost per call, and increase 
the intelligence per call. 


Then Classify Your Prospects 


This thinking will undoubtedly lead 
to a territory analysis. There are three 
fundamentals: 

1. A list of customers who do or 
can use or sell your product. 

2. Willingness to buy. 

3. Ability to pay. 

If the salesman does No. 1 he can 
answer No, 2, at least for the present, 
and intelligent calls will improve the 
answer for the future. The credit 
manager can answer No. 3. 

This analysis then breaks down as 
follows: 

1. Customers who can and will 
buy and pay. 

2. Customers who can buy and pay, 
but will not buy. 

3. Customers who are unable to 
buy or unable to pay. 

4. New business. 

We budget our sales. We budget 
our expense. We even budget our 
personal expense. Why should not 
the salesman budget his most valuable 
asset, his time? Unless the salesman 
is willing to budget his time, there is 
nothing we can do about the four 
classes of customers to which we have 
already referred. 

It is logical for a salesman to spend 
a reasonable share of his time with 
accounts which are able and willing to 


buy and able to pay. It is logical for 
a salesman to spend a reasonable share 
of his time with accounts who are able 
to buy and pay, but unwilling to buy. 
But it is silly to spend time with ac- 
counts which are unable to buy or un- 
willing to pay. The fourth class, 
which is new business, is quite impor- 
tant and must be allotted a share of 
time. No business can be successful, 
no salesman can be successful who does 
not find a way to secure new accounts. 
Over a period of time, a firm that 
secures no new accounts will die of dry 
rot, for the law of averages will 
steadily decrease the number of ac- 
counts and the volume of business. 


Measure and Allot Sales Time 


So, with a good market analysis and 
the operating ratio sold, it should not 
be difficult to sell the time budget. I 
like to sell a salesman on the theory 
that his territory represents his own 
personal venture in business. In this 
venture, operating ratio represents his 
overhead charge, and must be kept 
within definite reasonable limits. His 
chances for advancement and increased 
earnings are dependent on his success 
in managing his operating ratio. And 
further, I explain that a reduction in 
this ratio means an increase in net 
profits, which we are willing to share. 

Under the time budget, every cus- 
tomer is judged on three fundamentals: 

1. Ability to buy. 

2. Willingness to buy. 

3. Ability to pay. 

And the customer classification after 
this test will be: 

1. Good customers (who pass all 
three tests) . 

2. Possible good customers (who 
pass 1 and 3, or 1 and 2). 

3. New accounts. 

4. Poor customers (who fail on 1 
and 3). 

The salesman must budget his time 
among the first three with a small 
share only for the fourth class, so that 
if conditions change, his plans can be 
changed. And while conditions may 
vary widely among classes and among 
territories, and to some extent among 
personalities, we might start with a 
basis of 50% to Class 1, 25% to Class 
2, 20% to Class 3, and 5% to Class 4. 

Under the time budget, how can the 
time allotted to good customers be used 
to the best advantage? I refer particu- 
larly to customers purchasing resale 
lines. Do not attempt to increase your 
business with this customer by personal 
cultivation only. You may secure some 
increase by taking business from a 
competitor, but it will not be sound. 
But, if you increase your business by 
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DO YOU provide mats or electros for dealers to 
run in their local newspapers—or in cata- 
logs and handbills? 


? 


sati ith th | f dealer tie- 
AZ YOU Sane 
? 
y be interested in a new, effec- 
WOU LD OU tive, economical way of securing 


more of this advertising among dealers 
who’ are on your approved list? 


? 


T 1 FE N fill out the coupon or drop us anote. We 
; suggest that you do it before August |. 


That is a deadline. 


We do provide mats and elec- 
tros for dealer's use and would 
like to get more dealers to use 
them. 


So send us information about 
your plan to get more tie-ups. 


DEALER ADVERTISING CORP. 


(Affiliated with SALES MANAGEMENT Magazine and Bill Brothers 
Publishing Corp.) 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
COMPANY 
PRODUCT 
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The Trend of Auto and Truck 
Sales in Texas 


AUTOMOBILE SALES, 1929-1936 


1936 a; 1934 
Under $650 111,642 | 78.4 87,572 | 82.1 35,440 | 79.5 159,918 | 77.0. 
$651-$850 21645 | 15.2 13.410 | 12.6 4010 | 9.0 18.484 | 8.9 
$851-$1,250 7547 | 5.3 3770 | 3.5 2.854 | 6.4 16.823 | 8.1 
Over $1,250 566 | 1.1 | 1870! 1:8 2290 | 5.1 12.461 | 6.0 
Total “142,400 | 100.0 106,622 100.0 44,594 | 100.0 207,686 | 100.0 
*Partly estimated. — 7a 
CHANGE FROM 1929, BY PRICE CLASSES 
1936 1934 1932 1929 
Relative : Relative | % Relative % Relative 
Under $650 69.8 | 101.8 54.7 | 106.6 22.2 | 103.2 | 100 100 
$651-$850 117.1 | 170.8 72.6 | 163.6 21.7 | 101.1 100 100 
$851-$1,250 45.0 65.4 22.4 43.2 17.0 | 79.0 | 100 | 100 
Over $1,250 12.7 20.0 15.0 30.0 18.4 | 85.0 | 100 100 
Total. 68.6 51.4 2.5 | 100 i 


CHANGE FROM 1929 TOTAL CARS AND TRUCKS 


| | 
Cars | D Index % | % of the U. S. Trucks | Index % % of the U.S. 
: oles soatinene are: 

1929... | 207,686 100 5.3 33,360 | 100 3 

1930.. | 119,915 57.8 4.6 22,237 | 66.7 5.4 

1931 71,139 34.3 2.7 15,742 47.2 5.2 

1932 44.594 21.5 2.5 8.819 26.4 | 4.9 

1933 80,447 38.8 1.9 13,889 41.7 5.6 

1934 106,622 51.4 5.6 24,854 74.5 "6.2 

1935 138,726 66.9 5.2 32,437 97.4 6.3 

1936 142,400 68.6 4.1 36,816 110.3 5.7 

1/1929 = 100. *Partly estimated. 


1932 % 1929 % 


Since 1929 there has been a decided 
shifting in the purchasing of passenger 
ears in the several price classes. Texas 
purchases have fairly generally paralleled 
the national trend. 

Commencing in 1929, there has been 
a marked shift toward the purchasing of 
low-priced cars in this state. This move- 
ment reached its peak in 1934, when 
82.1% of all the cars sold were in the 
low price class. Based upon the first 
five months’ sales of 1936, with the gen- 
eral improvement in business, there is 
a shifting towards the next price classes. 
Cars sold in the $651-$850 price class will 
exceed the sales in that price group for 
1929. The sales in the $851-$1,250 price 
class will be more than double those of 
1934, though they will be only about 


15.0% of the 1929 total. 

The sales of high priced cars are still 
on the downward trend. In 1929 they 
constituted 6.0% of all cars sold in Texas, 
whereas the indications this year are that 
they will be only 1.0%. Undoubtedly 
they will show improvement with fur- 
ther gains in business, but whether they 
will ever return to the same relative 
position they held in 1929 is a matter 
of conjecture. 

This movement is clearly shown in the 
accompanying table. 

Truck sales, like car sales, reached 
their low point in 1932, but where car 
sales, in 1936, will be about two-thirds 
of what they were in 1929, truck sales 
will probably show a 10% increase over 
the 1929 level. 


an increase of the business of your 
customer, then you are on a sound eco- 
nomic basis, and perform a tangible 
service which entitles you to an in- 
crease. 

How can this be done? My first 
suggestion to you is to listen. 

The good customer must have some 
ability to have made the progress he 
has. He may have some ideas on what 
the consumer wants, and how these 
wants may best be catered to by adver- 
tising, promotion and merchandising. 
The salesman who, after he gets the 
conversation in business channels, can 
force himself to listen instead of talk- 
ing incessantly, is rendering a valuable 
service to himself and to his firm. So 
I advise you, first listen and learn. 

There will be ample time to de- 
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velop your ideas and those of your 
firm on advertising, promotion, ar- 
rangement, etc., and this, I think, is 
the second step. Adapt the plans of 
your firm to the particular needs and 
conditions of your customer. In the 
majority of cases, they have been tried 
and proved. So spread out your story. 
Tell him about your plans. Where they 
have been tried. What the results 
were. But get his approval and inter- 
est on some plan which will increase 
his business. And do not stop there. 
The approval of the owner or buyer 
is not the end of the job. 

I am sure that the weakest link in 
the chain is the retail salesperson. So 
why should not the salesman who has 
budgeted his time allot a share to the 
retail clerks by whom his product will 


be sold? Isn’t it reasonable that these 
people should know what the article 
is used for, how it is made, so that 
they may have a logical sales story ? 

Class 2 are possible good customers. 
They are able to buy and able to pay, 
but unwilling to buy. Or, they are 
able to buy and willing to buy, but 
their ability to pay is questionable. 

A customer may be unwilling to buy 
for one of many reasons. It may be a 
grievance, real or fancied, against one 
of many persons who may or may not 
still be with the firm. It is a tough 
job to bring this customer back into 
the fold. But if he is a good merchant, 
and a desirable outlet, it is certainly 
worth while. Digging in, getting the 
facts, offering advice will help do the 
job. Is it worth while to budget spe- 
cific time to this work? Try it and see. 


For Poor or Future Prospects 


New accounts form the third class 
of customer—and a most important 
one. Time must be budgeted to them. 
The salesman who secures new ac- 
counts must have contacts, wide ac- 
quaintance. New merchants spring up 
from many sources: From other towns, 
from other business. Often they have 
gained their experience working for 
merchants who are customers. So the 
salesman can never afford to overlook 
the fellow down the line. Some day 
he may head the business, or he may 
save his money and go into business 
himself, and it is much easier to win 
his friendship when he is down the 
line than after he gets to the top. 

The fourth class of poor customers 
should certainly draw the least amount 
of time, but it cannot be overlooked 
altogether. Sometimes from this class 
come merchants who have won success 
against very unusual odds. The sales- 
man should know this class, and have 
some idea of their progress, so that a 
merchant who shows some promise can 
quickly be shifted into another class. 

The time budget is not a hard and 
fast rule. You will exceed an expense 
budget if the chances of a substantial 
increase in business are promising. The 
time budget may be just as flexible. 
Primarily it is to teach the salesman 
the advantage of definitely planning 
his work. If the salesman will plan 
his work and budget his time, he will 
be a better salesman. His costs per 
call will decrease, his operating ratio 
will decrease. His gross profits will 
increase and his earnings will increase. 
These changes will result in a fifth 
item in the time budget—personal 
education. His work will be so ar- 
ranged that he has time to get the 
knowledge that he needs to do a well- 
rounded intelligent job. 
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USE 


SALES 
MANAGE- 
MENT - sub- 


scribers and read- 

ers will tell you: “I 

use it to keep me in- 
formed on the latest 
methods of marketing and 
merchandising.” Some say 


the publication stands alone in 


this field. 


RESULT 


As a result, when reading the maga- 


zine, readers are wide open to any sug- 
gestion which will assist in selling their own 


ae line or product more expeditiously. 


It’s an “incoming” mood. 


HOT IRON 


They say: “Strike when the iron is hot.” 
NOW—If your service, your product, your 
publication, periodical or radio station 
offers a worth-while contribution to 

more effective marketing, and you 

present your arguments in the 

Sales Executive’s language, 

which is “‘selling goods at a 


profit,” then you have 


Advertising Opportun- 
ity in the pages of 
this magazine, 
spelt with a 
large capi- 
tal O. 
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Corner of Model Kitchen in Home Eco- 
nomics Dept.—One of The Spokesman- 
Review’s Many Services for Women... 


oO UMber 
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FIRST AGAIN 


with the NEWEST 
items and ideas 
in PREMIUMS 


New! Novel! Useful! Salt and 
pepper shakers of aluminum with 
the popular “spun-ray” finish and 
contrasting black Bakelite bases. 
It takes attractive premiums to 
attract business! And newness 
counts—both in the premium 
item and the idea behind the 
premium. 


Small aluminum items .. . like 
these shakers are big sales stimu- 
lators. 


Made by the makers of Mirro, 
the finest aluminum, you can 
always depend on A. G. M. Co. 
aluminumware premiums being 
strikingly new in design, beauti- 
fully finished, and equally attrac- 
tive both from the standpoint of 
high quality and low price. 


For the right plan, as well as the 
right premium to suit your prod- 
uct... let us submit recommen- 
dations based on your individual 
needs. 


PROMOTIONAL DIVISION 
; /) Pe 
ALUMINUM GOODS 
a MMA SII LLWLOANLY 
/ Makers of MIRRO- / 
MANITOWOC. WISCONSIN 


| Sales Training F ilms 
'Win New Interest from 


| Stores, Manufacturers 


New interest is developing among 
| manufacturers looking toward the use 
| of films—particularly slide sound 
| films—to close the familiar gap be- 
| tween their products and the customers 
| at department store counters. Sales 
| training films are beginning to appear. 
| Noteworthy among them is ‘Facing 
the Facts,” a Vocafilm produced this 
month for Lever Brothers to give 
sales people selling ideas about Lux. 
It follows in the van of an association 
Audivision film, “Seven Wonders of 
Wool,” by the Associated Wool In- 
dustries, which has been shown in 
many stores this year, and will be 
closely followed by a film now in pro- 
duction for the National Rayon 
Weavers Association. Procter & Gam- 
ble and several other manufacturers 
also have slide sound films in prepara- 
tion. 

The acceptability of sales training 
films of this order has been discussed 
at recent National Retail Dry Goods 
Association meetings and production 
companies are striving to fill the obvi- 
ous need according to store specifica- 
tions. At the last N.R.D.G.A. con- 
vention the personnel division viewed 
two such films and expressed a willing- 
| mess to use manufacturers’ training 
films if they can obviate the old handi- 
caps of too great length, too close ad- 
herence to momentary styles, too much 
product propaganda, too much use of 
selling technic that may have only lo- 
cal application in New York or some 
other single center. 

One of the great handicaps of film 
use in the past—lack of projection 
equipment in stores—has been partly 
overcome by Western Union’s 200 
slide sound projectors scattered all 
over the country. This may be fur- 
ther reduced by a plan now in effect 
by which RCA Victor offers to de- 
liver slide sound projectors to stores 
on extended credit with return privi- 
leges in case the store concludes there 
are insufficient good films available to 
make ownership of a projector worth 
while. One film producer, with a 
“sales film a month” project in the 
works, aims to help supply the neces- 
sary volume. Two or three manufac- 
turers already have assembled small 
film libraries which they hope may 
soon have heavier usefulness. But up 
to now the personnel division of 
N.R.D.G.A.—which informs its mem- 
bers of available films, both still and 


moving, which it can recommend for 


sales training—is able to list less than 
50. 

However, the vicious circle by which 
stores that want films but can’t get 
them because manufacturers will not 
make them until stores have projectors, 
is breaking down. Lever Brothers, 
Procter & Gamble, Pepperell, Mohawk 
Rug, Rograin, Cellophane, General 
Electric and a number of other manu- 
facturers are seeing to that, while de- 
partment stores in many cities show 
new interest in owning projection 
equipment which they can use at low 
cost. 


Marketing Flashes 
(Continued from page 80) 


Progressive Grocer. The inside dou- 
ble spread is given over entirely to a 
four-color picture of an appetizing 
dish combining bananas with ice 
cream, fruits, melons, jellied delicacies, 
and so on. The two backing pages 
tell the grocer to tear out the insert 
and display the luscious picture in a 
small frame centering a counter dis- 
play of bananas and other products, 
and shows him several ways of doing 
it. This is a novel use of business 
paper advertisements. 

Before the plan started, Fruit Dis- 
patch tested it out by querying 2,000 
Progressive Grocer readers. Six hun- 
dred responded, 99% of them okaying 
the idea and saying they would use it. 
After the first insert appeared, C. F. 
Moore, Fruit Dispatch advertising 
manager, queried 2,000 Ohio grocers, 
got replies from 250, of whom 95% 
had used the display and cheered 
for it. 

Now the company sends out 200,- 
000 reprints of the insert to long lists 
of chain and voluntary grocers and 
to manufacturers and jobbers of re- 
lated products. It runs full pages in 
Chain Store Age, Cooperative Mer- 
chandising and National Grocers Bul- 
letin, without the color picture, fur- 
ther promoting its use. The company 
feels that grocers in practically every 
community in the country are now 
using its plan. Banana sales rise and 
the market for bananas is steadier. 


Quiet Little Cooler 


General Electric puts night quiet on 
its 1936 model unit air conditioner— 
the right size for cooling, dehumidify- 
ing, ventilating and filtering air for a 
single average room—by putting into 
it three small refrigerating units in- 
stead of one. They start automatically, 
one after the other, so as to avoid any 
overload on an ordinary lighting cir- 
cuit. Thus it can plug in anywhere. 
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A new motion picture that will make a 
spotlight feature on your program, 
“Making a Sales Presentation Stay 
Presented,” stars the nationally known 
team of Borden and Busse. The sparkling 
wit and sound, common-sense selling 
ideas offered by this pair have made 
them a consistently popular attraction in 
their personal appearances at conven- 
tions of every type. The wider latitude of 
the motion picture screen gives you 
Borden and Busse at their best. 


These men have collaborated for fifteen 
years in an exhaustive study of. the art 
of salesmanship, acting during this time 
as sales consultants for over 400 nation- 
ally known organizations. 


Now ... these men are available for 
your meetings in a sure-fire hit show. 
The cost is nominal. Send coupon for 
complete details. 


ET OT OTE ere Ce re 
PETE CEC TCC ee I 
INE, og viene xtcocvsesesaeriecr nan se 
a frre aren sere ar 
Approximate date of showing.............-- 
Send to Sound Pictures Corporation, 

3091 Mayfield Road, Cleveland, Ohio, Box 5.1. 
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Highlights of the A.F.A.’s 
Boston Convention 


(Written by a reporter who could not 
have attended all of the sessions even if 
he had had a bicycle.) 


The attendance at the 32nd annual con- 
vention of the Advertising Federation of 
America exceeded expectations, Boston was 
a gracious host, and most of the delegates 
left feeling that they had attended one of 
the best conventions in history. The local 
Boston papers and the Christian Science 
Monitor gave the convention a big play 
both in regular and in special editions— 
so much so that it must have been some- 
what embarrassing to G. D. Crain of 
Advertising Age, who, as usual, brought 
out a convention extree. 

E. H. McReynolds, vice-president in 
charge of advertising of the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad, St. Louis, was elected 
president for the coming year. Chester H. 
Lang, of the General Electric Co., retiring 
president, was made chairman of the board, 
succeeding Edgar Kobak. 

Perhaps the stormiest sessions of the 
convention were those of the Newspaper 
Advertising Executives Association. The 
fireworks at their meetings resulted from 
differences of opinion regarding the na- 
tional-local advertising rate structure. They 
finally agreed on a resolution criticizing 
certain newspaper representatives for ex- 
ploiting the St. Louis Post-Dispatch’s ad- 
justment of the rate differential. There 
was general agreement on the “United 
Front” plan of a unified campaign for all 
newspapers and the development of a pro- 
motion plan with a minimum budget of 
$250,000 to $300,000. 

The Newspaper Executives re-elected 
Irwin Maier of the Milwaukee Journal as 
president, and Norman S. Rose of the 
Christian Science Monitor, Boston, vice- 
president. W. W. Watson of the San An- 
tonio Express and T. S. Murphy of the 
Janesville Gazette were elected directors 
for three-year terms. 

Ben C. Duffy, vice-president of BBDO, 
told the Newspaper Executives that intel- 
ligent space buyers do not buy on facts 
alone—that there is no one yardstick by 
which values can invariably be measured. 
He disproved the general opinion that 
space buyers purchase merely on the basis 
of circulation and rates by showing a chart 
of national advertising placed in New 
York papers and in general magazines, 
which proved that the leaders in advertis- 
ing volume were not usually those with 
the largest circulation. 

Robert L. Johnson, vice-president of 
Time, Inc., told the Magazine Advertising 
conference that low pressure selling was 
far superior to the high pressure variety. 
“Let Them Buy” was the theme of his talk. 

Dan A. Sullivan, promotion manager of 
the Pittsburgh Press, was re-elected presi- 
dent of the National Newspaper Promo- 
tion Association. Other officers are: Elsa 
Lang, New York Herald Tribune, vice- 
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Bird’s-eye View of the A.F.A. 
Convention . . . Spot News 


of the Ad World 


president; Harold E. Jewett. Providence 
Journal-Bulletin. secretary; Charles  L. 
Baum, Portland, Ore., Journal, treasurer; 
and new directors: Ivan Veit, New York 
Times; James Kennedy, Buffalo Courier- 
Express; Vernon Meyers, Des Moines Reg- 
ister and Tribune; and Russell Miles, Nash- 
ville Banner. 

Ken R. Dyke, advertising manager of 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., warned adver- 
tisers to clean their own house before it 
is cleaned for them. He said: ‘Advertis- 
ing is such a powerful weapon that we 
must employ it with the same appreciation 
of its recoil possibilities that we would 
have for a shotgun. It behooves us to see 
that we do not misuse its power, do not 
nullify its beneficial forces by arousing the 
disbelief and cynicism of the consumer, the 
punitive action of the legislator.”’ 

The high spot of the Sales Executives 
conference was the “Blind Spots in Mer- 
chandising’” talk of Frank W. Lovejoy, 
sales executive of the Socony-Vacuum Corp. 
That man is just about tops as a business 
speaker and has the uncanny ability of 
making his listeners think that the talk is 
absolutely spontaneous—that he didn't 
have the faintest idea of what he was going 
to talk about until he got up on the plat- 
form. The fact that most of his listeners 
know better does not detract from the talk, 
and the SM reporter liked one of his 
stories better this time than when he first 
heard Lovejoy tell it some five years ago. 

Charles P. Pelham, vice-president of 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., told the sales 
promotion division of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association that it was high 
time that retailers should extend the hand 
of welcome and cooperation to manufac- 
turers who deserve it. He said of national 
advertising, “But is there such a thing as 
national advertising? Does your wife get 
a 48-state look in her eye when she reads 
a national magazine, or doesn’t all advertis- 
ing, no matter which medium is used, 
create an urge to do something or get 
something?” 

Charles J. Stark, president of the Pen- 
ton Publishing Co., told the National In- 
dustrial Advertising Association that the 
steel industry was a splendid example of 
selective marketing. “Steel today,” he said, 
“is pioneering a great and improved tech- 
nique in selective marketing which may set 
a standard for other great primary indus- 
tries to follow. It even may serve to gal- 
vanize and influence the whole field of 
industrial distribution.”” He continued, “It 
seems only yesterday that producers gen- 
erally were saying that st--el could not be 
advertised because it was a common and 
plain material.’ 

Paris is being considered seriously as the 
spot for the 1937 convention. 


Magazines 

O. D. Keep, formerly promotion man- 
ager of Time and Fortune, has acquired 
controlling stock interest in Cue, the three- 
year-old weekly magazine of New York, 


North Jersey and Westchester County. "Cue 
starts the second phase of its career modest- 
ly enough,” says Mr. Keep, also modestly, 
with something over 10,000 paid circulation 
and no great volume of advertising. But 
so real is Cue’s momentum that we can 
conservatively engage to double its present 
paid circulation within the next year. Cue 
will soon apply for membership in the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations.”’ 

Don't be surprised to see Fawcett pro- 
motion on its international circulation. Five 
Magazines, comprising the Fawcett screen 
unit, offered prizes for designs submitted 
as a trademark for the new Pickford-Lasky 
Co. A Californian took the grand prize, 
but a Tokyo entrant won second place and 
entries were received from South Africa, 
the Arctic Circle, Arabia, and all European 
countries. 

As pointed out in Significant Trends, 
this issue, advertisers might well protect 
themselves against rate increases. With 
business getting materially better and cir- 
culation guarantees increasing. rates are 
bound to go up. Two recent examples are 
True Story's upping of its guarantee to an 
all-time high of 2,100,000 copies per 
month, effective with the October, 1936, 
issue, and a page rate increase from $4,500 
to $4,750; and Parents’ M>gazine’s new 
guarantee of 410,000 net paid ABC yearly 
average and an increase in advertising rate 
to $1,750 a page from $1,600. 

Toys and Novelties, in existence 28 years 
and published by Porter-Spofford-Langtry 
Corp., and Toy World, started on the Pa- 
cific Coast ten years ago and published in 
recent years by the Chilton Co.. Philadel- 
phia, have been merged under the name, 
Toys and Bicycles. The merged publica- 
tion will be headed by H. J}. Bligh, and 
publication offices will continue at 307 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. home office 
of Porter-Spofford-Langtry. 


Time’s New Magazine 
D 


For at least two years it has been 
rumored that Time would publish a pic- 
ture magazine. Now comes definite con- 
firmation of the rumor. On July 7 the 
publishers announced formally that they 
would publish in the near future a new 
weekly magazine of pictures. Work on 
the new weekly is still in the preliminary 
stage, but the pub- 
lication is antici- 
pated for this Au- 
tumn. 

Robert L. John- 
son, vice-president 
of Time, Inc., will 
take personal charge 
of the new mag- 
azine as its adver- 
tising director. He 
announced that he 
had set up an ad- 
vertising selling 
staff whose  func- 
Robert L. Johnson ‘tion within the next 

two months will be 
to inform advertisers of the editorial 
plans and purposes of the new magazine. 
George B. Sadler, formerly assistant ad- 
vertising manager of Time, will be adver- 
tising manager. 

The following men have joined the 
Time, Inc., organization within the last 
few weeks: W. D. Wilson, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the New York The- 
atre Programs; Shedd Vandenberg from 
Scripps-Howard newspapers: Malcolm 
Scott from Condé Nast; T. W. Kinney 
from the Mutual Broadcasting Co.; Royden 
M. Ziegler from Housing Publications: and 
William Kost and Phillip Crowe from 
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New York brokerage firms. It is expected 
that they will be given assignments on the 
new magazine. 


Personnel Changes 


Effective July 1, Fred Reinhart becomes 
advertising manager of The Sportsman. Mr. 
Reinhart, formerly with Spur and Condé 
Nast, has been on the eastern advertising 
staff of The Sportsman . Joseph 
Creamer, who has beer unofficially heading 
the sales promotion activities of WOR, has 
been appointed sales promotion managet 
for the station. Frank White be- 
comes treasurer and a director of News- 
Week, Inc., effective today. He is now 
treasurer and general mhanager of Job 
Hanrahan Publications and will continue to 
serve as a director of that company. 

The Farm Journal has added John E. 
Matheny, formerly of Erwin, Wasey & Co. 
and the Chicago Tribune, to its Chicago 
office. . Carl P. Martin has been ap- 
pointed Dayton representative of Sound 
Pictures Corp., Cleveland. . Charles 
W. Barton has been appointed eastern rep- 
resentative for Southern Advertising and 
Publishing. 

William E. Robinson, advertising direc- 
tor of the New York Evening Journal for 
the past three years, has resigned that posi- 
tion. E. M. Alexander, with Hearst for 
many years, replaces him. 

Mark Byron III, long active in bank ad- 
vertising, has been appointed to the adver- 
tising staff of the New York American. 

Ernest E. Lonsdale, formerly man- 
aging editor of the Stockton Independent. 
has been made editor of the Southwestern 
Merchant, a merchandising service depart- 
ment trade paper of the Los Angeles 
Examiner. 


Account Changes 


Lord & Thomas’ New York office has 
been appointed by McGraw-Hill and Busz- 
ness Week to handle their accounts. Ed 
Kobak will be account executive. . . 
Gumpert Co., Inc., to the New York office 
of the Gardner Advertising Co. . . . The 
Albert Brewing Co. to Brooke, Smith & 
French, Inc., to introduce Albert lager beer 
to Michigan. Conklin Pen Co. t 
the Sun Advertising Co. . . . Continental 
Briar Pipe Co. to Paris & Peart. 

Walker-Turner Co. to Larchar-Horton 

. . « « Stokely Bros. & Co.-Van Camp, 
Inc., to Phillips, Albertson & Bull, Inc. 

; Otoe Food Products Co. to Mit- 
chell-Faust Advertising Co. . . . Rex 
Hunters Condition Powders to Metropol- 
itan Advertising Co. . Bull-Dog Mfg. 
Co. and the California Plow Co. to Gerth- 
Knollin Advertising Co. 

T. Park Hay, formerly director of pub- 
lic relations for Transcontinental & West- 
ern Air, Inc., has joined the Federal Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc. Jackson L. 
Sedwick, formerly ad manager for General 
Motors air conditioning division, has 
joined the staff of Brooke, Smith & French, 
Inc. . . . Norman Nash, formerly with 
J. Walter Thompson and Newell Emmett 
Co., has joined the copy staff of Arthur 
Kudner, Inc. 

S. K. Wilson, formerly v.-p. of the 
Charles Dallas Reach Co. and author of 
numerous advertising books, has joined the 
European staff of Erwin, Wasey & Co.. 
with headquarters in London. . . . Wil- 
liam J. Moll has resigned as v.-p. of Tracy- 
Locke-Dawson, Inc. . . Weston Hill 
has left the staff of Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
Inc., to join the Hutchins Advertising Co. 

, E. Ross Gamble, formerly media 
buyer and v.-p. of Erwin, Wasey & Co., 
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has taken on the same duties with the Leo 
Burnett Co. of Chicago. Melvin J. 
Woodworth, pres. of the New York News 
Bureau Association and formerly with J. 
Walter Thompson, has joined the staff of 
Doremus & Co. Albert Sidney Noble 
has resigned as adv. mgr. of N. V. Potash 
Export Co. to open his own advertising 
agency at 17 East 42nd St., New York 
City. 


Furniture Dealers Turn 
Instalment Sales to Cash 


by New Finance Plan 


Twenty furniture factories, members 
of the Rockford (Ill.) Furniture 
Manufacturers’ Association, this month 
start a dealer finance plan that marks 
a new era in the furniture industry. 
Under the plan dealers may buy 
furniture from any manufacturer for 
cash and sell on time, discount their 
purchases, carry a larger inventory, 
and so profit from the large consumer 
demand which the entire industry be- 
lieves is just ahead. 

So-called “factory finance’ schemes 
have long been employed to further 
sales of automobiles, refrigerators, etc. 
These were of small help to the furni- 
ture retailer. He needs a program that 
will enable him to turn everything he 
sells into cash—not merely one manu- 


facturer’s merchandise. The Rockford 
finance system, Association officials de- 
clare, will do this. 

According to the first announce- 
ment, “retailers whose volume and 
Operations meet requirements of the 
plan, which will be serviced by Wal- 
ter E. Heller & Co., New York and 
Chicago, may convert deferred pay- 
ment sales into cash promptly and 
regularly, regardless of the articles sold 
or their origin. Such dealers can take 
present accumulations of instalment 
contracts out of the vault and turn 
them into money. Sales generated 
from day to day will be promptly dis- 
counted in routine fashion.” 


Participation in the plan affords the 
dealer advantages of a survey of his 
business, without added cost, by the 
finance company’s auditors. On the 
basis of these periodic audits, sugges- 
tions will be made regarding relation 
of inventory to volume and improve- 
ment in methods. The object is to 
increase the dealer's business on his 
present capital. 

Under the Rockford “block” han- 
dling of dealer paper, he continues to 
make his own collections, adjustments 
of weekly payments, “add-ons,” and 
maintains his customary contacts with 
the public. 


Janesville Industries 


E-X-P-A-N-D 


@ $600,000 Expansion—General Motors starts construction at Janesville 
plants—large building program to increase capacity extends into 


fall 


@ !5,000 New Chevrolets a Month—Rush production of new cars in 
plants during usual slack season 


@ $235,000 New Post Office—To be started this month—$200,000 


postal 


business annually 


@ $30,000 New Transmitter for WCLO—Station to increase power to 
250 watts August I|—Latest design transmitter, new 260 foot tower, 


greatly expana market 


@ 50% Increase in Freight Traffic—Janesville, |7th in state, is second 


only to Milwaukee as railroad 
add equipment 


track 


@ Adds Third Floor—To increase capaci 


center—roads hire more crews, build 


ty Rock River Woolen Mills 


expands—steady skilled work for 400 


@ No Homes for Many Who Seek Them—Shortage is serious city 
oroblem—real estate in demand 


@ Down 85%—Go relief costs 


@ Capacity Employment—At 


labor grows scarce 


factories—highest since 1929—Farm 


Write direct for information about this outstanding 100,000 test 
market, 100°/, merchandising cooperation 


Janesville (Wis.) Gazette 
Radio Station WCLO 


June was the mnth consecu- 
tive month Newark Evening 
News circulation in the grow- 
Newark-North 


ing Jersey 


market increased — total 
reader-paid. 146.686. In the 
past six months. a daily 
average of 7,518 more fami- 
lies have taken this news- 
paper into their homes, have 
made it their guide to better 
buying. If your advertising 
is appearing in the News, 
you are catching this natural 
upswing. If it isn’t why not 
do something about it right 
The still at 


now? cost is 


ground level. 


Newark 
Evenin 
News 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


O'Mara & Ormsser, INc., General 

Advertising Representatives, New 

York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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Gas Business Rises as 


Catch thé Industry Starts Campaign 


Upswiny 


| ers; 


Service companies in U. S. 


recover 600.000 of their 


800.000 lost home custom- 


range sales this 


year 
may reach old-time level of 
1.500.000. 


AS, the American people's 
greatest cook—is rapidly in- 
creasing its service in the 
kitchens of the country. Just 


| as the industry is ready to start a gen- 


| eral advertising and selling campaign, 


gas recovers most of the 15 million 
home customers it had in the top year 
1930—before families began to double 
up in the throes of acute depression or 
move to the country—and the increase 
of gas users this year is advancing 
about 4% per month over 1935. 
Range sales, that barometer of home 
recovery, are beating last year’s sales 
by 30%. 

The depression drop in gas sales for 
home use was from 602 billion cubic 
feet in the top year 1930 to 517 bil- 
lion in 1934. Last year it rose to 533 
billion, and is going steadily upward. 
The industry lost about 800,000 do- 
mestic customers from 1930 to 1933. 
It has regained about 600,000 to a 
total of 14,803,000. During these 
same years electricity lost only about 
500,000 domestic users, touched bot- 
tom in 1932 and has picked up 1,200,- 
000 since then to attain a total of 
21,235,231. 

This, however, is not an accurate 
picture of gas-electric competition in 
homes. While the annual dollar value 
of the two kinds of customers is almost 
the same—gas nearly $35; electric ex- 
actly $33.93—the more rapid increase 
of electric domestic meters does not 
mean a proportionate loss to gas. The 
services the two render overlap only in 
spots. Generally speaking, electricity 
has a natural advantage for light and 
power while gas dominates in heat. 

The gas industry’s object now is to 
drive home its heat advantages, par- 
ticularly for cooking. Gas range sales 
totaled 1,600,000 in 1929, when re- 
placements averaged about 10% a 
year. But sales fell off to 600,000 in 
1932. Then the barometer started its 


rise—720,000 in 1933, 850,000 in 
1934, 1,140,000 in 1935. This year 
the total should pass 1,500,000. The 
healthy 10% rate of replacement will 
have been reestablished and gas for 
cooking will be back to normal. 

But there is a long future ahead and 
the gas companies of the land are 
preparing for it with active sales pro- 
motion. That’s why more than 70% 
of them are chipping 4 cents per meter 
into the pot that supplies $500,000 a 
year for the next three years’ national 
advertising campaign. McCann-Erick- 
son directs the spending of $450,000 
of this in national magazines and 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove $30,000 
in trade and industrial publications ‘‘to 
promote the public acceptance of gas 
as the modern, efficient fuel for all 
household, commercial and industrial 
purposes for which heat is required.” 


Big Media List 


This much-publicized advertising 
campaign starts in September. Nine 
color pages of general copy will run in 
Saturday Evening Post, and six color 
pages each on home uses of gas are 
scheduled in Good Housekeeping, 
Ladies Home Journal, Woman's Home 
Companion, McCall's and The Ameri- 
can Home to show that ‘There is noth- 
ing like gas for broiling, baking, boil- 
ing, roasting, frying.” Twelve pages 
of professional copy are slated for 
Architectural Forum and American 
Builder and Building Age; six pages 
of trade appeal in Domestic Engineer- 
ing and Plumbing and Heating Trade 
Journal. 

Supporting the consumer campaign, 
a free booklet of recipes will tell 
women how to control and regulate 
heat to get all the advantages that gas 
offers over every other source of cook- 
ing heat. But the biggest back-up of 
all is expected from local newspaper 
advertising by gas companies tied up 
with the general theme of the cam- 
paign: ‘Modernize Your Home With 
Gas.”” Participating companies can 
buy advertising mats, electros, window 
displays, car cards, appliance tags and 
a long list of other promotional helps, 
including employe folders to help gas 
companies achieve one of the impor- 
tant objects of the national campaign: 
New enthusiasm in the gas selling 
army. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


What the gas appliance manufac- 
turers will do by way of boosting the 
national sweep remains to be seen. 
Main advertising emphasis is on cook- 
ing, but refrigeration, water heating 
and some of the other domestic uses 
of gas also get a plug from the $500,- 
000-a-year-fund. Up to now American 
Stove has been the only important na- 
tional advertiser of ranges. Its “Magic 
Chef” and the Electrolux refrigerator 
are about the only gas appliance names 
that have been in public spotlight. 
Their combined national magazine ad- 
vertising in 1935 cost only about 
$415,000 with Electrolux on the long 
end. 

At the moment, however, Estate 
Stove, Borg Warner, Detroit Michigan 
Stove, and Standard Gas Equipment, 
along with 16 smaller units in the ap- 
pliance industry, are trying to make 
up their minds. Jointly they have been 
running a $25,000 prize contest 
among dealers, and water heater 
makers this year are spending $100,- 
000 on a similar promotional effort, 
with $40,000 of it devoted to space 
in American Architect, Architectural 
Forum, Plumbing and Heating Trade 
Journal, Gas Appliance Merchandising 
and Domestic Engineering. This, plus 
a $40,000 prize contest by Electrolux. 
represents the appliance industry’s 
whole current effort. 

The total volume of advertising and 
sales promotion behind gas and mod- 
ern, handsome gas appliances may be 
expected to rise rapidly from now on. 


Seagram Cowhands Sell 
Silver Dollar Whiskey 

“Silver Dollar’ Brady, rodeo champ 
and all that sort of thing, rode his 
horse into a dealer dinner of Seagram 
Distillers’ men in a Chicago hotel last 
week. Thus started the new Seagram 
campaign for Silver Dollar whiskey. 
Brady, in ten-gallon hat, chaps and 
other circus stuff, then began a tour 
of the nation, appearing at ball games, 
on the streets and wherever people 
gather. He expects to howdy-pardner 
his (and Silver Dollar's) way into 
whiskey buyers’ thoughts all Summer. 

Simultaneously, while Seagram runs 
newspaper copy on Silver Dollar, 
dealer interest everywhere will be 
whetted up by “The Silver Dollar 
Gazette,” a 12-page roto newspaper 
“edited” by Brady, “Utah Cy” and 
other cowhands at the J. Stirling Get- 
chell advertising agency, all full of 
copy about “shore ridin’ high, wide 
and handsome’ with Silver Dollar 
whiskey. Only newspapers and trade 
papers get Silver Dollar space con- 
tracts. 
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Actual Photograph” 


Of a Company Believing Its Salesmen 
Do Good Research 


Tf company selects salesmen because they are exactly opposite to what 
good research workers should be. They have sales ability. They have ex- 
tensive training in selling. They have xe personality. They are certainly 
enthusiastic about their product, even biased. They want to sell i+ 


But they can't sell and do research at the same time. So expensive sales 
time is diverted to poor research work. 


Selling is a special technique. Research is a special technique. And the 
two don't mix. 


Market Research Corporation of America has spent fifteen years learning 
research, (maybe that is why we are not good high pressure salesmen) knowing 


what to ask, and how to ask it. It is a specialized job to plan and direct 
research. 


3,000 trained Market Research Corporation of America investigators are 


waiting to take over the research of this company and let their salesmen stick 
to selling. 


* Absence of construc 
tive thought is diffi 


HOW BIG COMPANIES 
USE MARKET RESEARCH 
TO INCREASE SALES 


to phot graph 


This is the second of a new series of case 
ries, naming names and showing processes. 
t ought to give you ideas for your own business, 
Watch for these offers by series number. There 
De more of them. Sent free when requested 
»n your letterhead. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Rockefeller Center, New York 
120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
Prevents those wrong decisions, based on 
faulty facts, which cost you time and money 
r123] 


Formerly Percival White, Inc., 
and Arnold Research Service, Inc. 


Why You Can't Check Your 
Lists with a First Class Mailing 

One of my correspondents—a large mail- 
order operator—writes me on a matter 
which must be, I assume, of considerable 
general interest. I quote from it as follows: 

“IT have noted a number of complaints 
lately to the effect that Postmasters do not 
return third class mail promptly. I am 
wondering if this condition may not apply 
also to the return of first class mail? 

“Our current list of customers, totaling 
34,000, get a first class letter from us every 
month. On this account, we make no de- 
liberate attempt to 
clean our current 
list, as we naturally 
depend on all non- 
deliverable mail be- 
ing returned to us 
under the obligation 
that first class post- 
age demands. 

“The _— incidents 
that have caused me 
to wonder if first 
class mail is re- 
turned promptly are 
these: On two dif- 
ferent occasions in 
the past year, an- 
Maxwell Droke other mailer has 

used our list, under 
third class postage, with a return postage 
guarantee. In both cases, he has returned 
to us from two hundred to four hundred 
pieces that were undeliverable for various 
reasons—deceased, moved, address un- 
known. Some of these notations on en- 
velopes date back as far as 1934. 

“Since 1934, these customers have re- 
ceived one first class letter a month from 
us. This means that we have addressed to 
them from 16 to 28 first class letters and 
have not once received such non-deliverable 
mail 

“We cannot understand why we should 
not get these returns from 16 to 28 first 
class letters, when an outside mailer gets 
them from one third class mailing. . . . In 
cases where a customer has moved or died 
in 1934, we have wasted perhaps $1 or 
more on that particular man.” 

Here is some rather graphic evidence in 
support of a point that I have often made 
in these columns. While first class postage 
may provide an excellent method of reach- 
ing your prospects, it provides very poor 
reliance for checking a mailing list. There 
are a number of reasons why this is true. 

Practically everyone who moves from one 
location to another leaves a forwarding ad- 
dress with the Post Office. Thus first class 
mail continues to reach these individuals. 
This accounts for the fact that the mailer 
referred to above has received comparatively 
few ‘“‘nixies’” on his first class mailings. 
However, third class matter is not for- 
warded unless the addressee makes special 
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arrangements and leaves a cash deposit for 
the purpose. Another point is that first 
class mail receives a directory service in 
the larger cities, while third class matter 
does not. Moreover, a first class letter, 
addressed to an individual who is deceased, 
is delivered to the family or nearest known 
relative, while third class mail is commonly 
destroyed, or returned to the mailer if it 
bears a postage guarantee notation. 

Taking all these points into considera- 
tion, you can readily see that the only really 
satisfactory way to clean a list is to make 
periodical third class mailings, under a re- 
turn postage guarantee. 


The Merits of Two Half-Cent 
Stamps vs. a Single One 


There are some questions in mail mer- 
chandising which seem never to be finally 
and definitely settled. One of these hardy 
perennials is the matter of postage. With 
the present wide differential between first 
and third class, most mailers have, I think, 
pretty well standardized on one-cent mail- 
ings. However, there is considerable dif- 
ference of opinion as to the relative value 
of two half-cent stamps on an envelope vs. 
the standard one-cent green stamp. 

The practice of using two half-cent 
stamps was originated, I believe, by Mrs. 
F. Una Smith, who was at that time in 
charge of mailings for the Literary Guild. 
At that time. the novelty of the two stamps 
was quite effective, and Mrs. Smith proved 
to her satisfaction that it paid. However, 
the practice is now so common that she 
told me recently she considers it of little 
or no value. At the same time there are 
mailers (and I count myself in the lot) 
who believe that the half-cent stamps are 
somewhat more attractive in appearance. 
They continue to use them in preference 
to the green for more or less aesthetic 
reasons. 

I was told only a fortnight ago by one 
of the largest mailers in the country that 
they have found no sustained difference in 
the two forms of postage. One test may 
give the two half-cent stamps a decided 
edge, while in the next test the green 
stamps show up to better advantage. As a 
result, they usually use the single stamp 
for reasons of economy—it is easier to stick 
on one stamp than two. 

Incidentally, the Post Office Department 
frowns upon the practice of using multiple 
lower denomination stamps, instead of one 
stamp. There is, however, nothing in the 
regulations to prohibit a mailer from using 
the half-cent stamps, if he prefers to do so. 


Hitch Your Direct Mail to 
an Election Year Tie-Up 

I have been rather surprised that more 
advertisers have not taken advantage of 
Election Year to give their direct mail mes- 
sages a timely touch. One of the best 


examples along this line that I have ob- 
served is a bulletin issued this Spring by 
the Continental Coffee Co. The letterhead 
bears the wording “The Continental Party,” 
with a subcaption, “The Party of Prosperity 
for All.” In a panel at the right is in- 
serted the photograph of an _ individual 
salesman for the house, with the wording, 
‘I Am a Candidate.” The letter, addressed 
to active and prospective customers, ex- 
plains: 

“Dear Friend: 

“Being a candidate for othce makes me 
feel kinda funny, so I guess I'd better ex- 
plain just how it all came about. 

“You see, my company has decided to 
take advantage of the election feeling in 
the air by running a special Election Sales 
Campaign of its own, making all the sales- 
men candidates for office. The campaign 
runs from April to June 30, and every 
salesman who polls a specific quota of 
votes becomes the party's nominee for either 
President, Vice-President, Senator or Con- 
gressman, depending on the number of 
votes polled. 

Votes will be determined as follows: 

(1) Every pound of coffee sold 
counts as one vote. 

(2) Every dollar in allied sales 
counts as one vote 

(3) Every dollar collected counts 
as one vote. 

“So you see, I've got to make good in 
every department in order to win the 
nomination. 

“Naturally, I need your support. I can't 
win without votes, and I can’t get votes 
without sales. Consequently, your help will 
be most gratefully appreciated. 

“Every candidate for office generally 
makes a pledge to the voters. My pledge 
is stated on the left-hand side of this page. 
But there’s one very important thing I want 
vou to remember: I propose to live up to 
that pledge to the letter. 

“I hope I can be one of the winners in 
this Election Campaign—but win or lose, 
I want to thank you right now for what- 
ever support you may give me in promoting 
my candidacy. 

“Sincerely,—” 

The letter, of course, is signed by the 
individual salesman whose portrait appears 
in the panel. 

I am told that the campaign has aroused 
a great deal of interest and has been a 
definite factor in increasing sales 


Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to 
criticize sales letters and direct mail 
messages for our subscribers. There 
is no cost or obligation for this 
service. Address him in care of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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What Man 
Hath Wrought! 


New York Central’s “Mercury”: “Mercury,” New York 
Central’s new steam streamliner—designed by Henry 
Dreyfuss—now zips its seven close-connected, gleaming 
cars back and forth between Cleveland and Detroit, 
making a round trip daily starting July 15. It averages 
60 miles an hour over the 165 miles—Central’s fastest 
train. But its comfort, beauty, extra conveniences win 
attention. Lounge bar car (left) with special seating, 
semi-circular bar. venetian blinds and so on, is like 
nothing else on American lines. Extra-comfortable day 
coaches (below) for 2-cents-a-milers have mural photos 
of terminal cities on each end wall where Americans 
have customarily seen “No Smoking,” “Conductor’s 
Valve” and such. Indirect lighting from ceiling and 
wall channels provide 10 candlepower for easy reading 
instead of the usual 4 or 5. At night (above) special 
lighting around the locomotive drivers gives country- 
siders a speed picture they never saw before. 


Light Floods Great Lakes Exposition: A “wink” of the moon, caught by 
a G-E photo-lectric cell, threw a switch which flashed on all the lights 
opening the Great Lakes Exposition at Cleveland, the night of June 27. 
Eight searchlights suddenly shot 114,000,000 candle power beams into the 
heavens, and Cleveland, now 100 years old, started its celebration thai 
runs to October 4. Exhibits in the $25,000,000 show grounds on the lake 
front demonstrate what the lower Lakes region has contributed to the 
nation’s business. (Pictures below and in lower right corner of page.) 


The Marine Theatre, one of many Exposition enter- 
tainment spots, has aquatic sports, stage spectacles by 
day and night and (left) fashion parades. 


Towering colored pylons (below) rake the sky over the 
Exposition’s main gates within a block of where Charles 
F. Brush invented the are lamp in 1879. Cleveland ex- 
pects 4,000,000 will pass through the gates this Summer. 


Travels on Road or Rail: (Left) A bus that travels on raiis, or pulls 
up its flanged wheels and rides the highways, is Evans Products Co.’- 
new gift to mankind. It is powered and chassied by Reo. 
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FAR-AWAY MARKETS 


ARE OVER-NIGHT 


CLOSE-UPS 


by AIR EXPRESS 


Lay today’s shipments on tomorrow’s 
counters by super-swift, nation-wide 
Air Express. ¢ 215 U.S. and Canadian 
cities and 32 Latin American coun- 
tries are reached directly by Air Ex- 
press. Other points through top speed 
hook-in with express passenger trains 
coast-to-coast, border-to-border. 


* Air Express gives night and day 
service, with free pick-up and 
delivery and $50 insurance on 
each shipment without extra 
charge. 


* Shipments can go prepaid, col- 
lect or C.O.D. Prompt remit- 
tances. 


* Packaging for Air Express same 
as for rail express on practically 
all shipments. 

* One waybill. one organization, 
one responsibility. 

For service or information merely 

telephone the nearest Railway Express 


office. 


AIR EXPRESS 


DIVISION 
Raitway Express AGENCY 


In Washington 


The activities of politics, business 
and society are more colorful 
than ever before. You will enjoy 
Washington. 


The best in accommodations, 
location and smart surroundings 
are available at this distinctive 
hotel. Write or wire for reservations, 


Nathan Sinrod, Manager 


HAY-ADAMS HOUSE 


LAFAYETTE PARK AT SIXTEENTH 
NATHAN SINROD, MGR. 


WASHINGTON , D.C. 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers, In addressing this office, 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to faciltate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Chain Store Critics Answered 
in Chain Store Age Booklet 


Executives selling through chain stores 
—and perhaps those not employing these 
outlets—have an interest in the economic 
status of the chains. For several issues 
this Spring Chain Store Age tan a series 
of feature articles on the subject of “How 
to Treat Unfair Charges Against Chain 
Stores.” The articles, designed to aid 
chain store managers and employes in dis- 
cussions of the subject, written by Godfrey 
M. Lebhar, editor-in-chief of the magazine, 
have now been reprinted in booklet form. 
Among the subjects covered: “Are Chain 
Stores Driving Independent Merchants Out 
of Business?”’; “Criticisms Based on Abso- 
lute Ownership’; “The Federal Trade 
Commission Investigation.” Copies avail- 
able through A. D. Friedman, Chain Store 
Age, 93 Worth St., New York City. 


Versatile Packaging Product 
Analyzed by Celluloid Corp. 


No market survey, but a corking product 
analysis, with an application to marketing 
as crystal clear as its own composition, is 
a booklet titled “Protectoid.’’ This is the 
name of a transparent, non-inflammable 
celluloid packaging material, tissue-thin, 
and now widely used by manufacturers of 
food, drug, textile and other products. It 
was developed in 1930 by the Celluloid 
Corp. Principal features: Does not shrink 
or stretch; is crystal clear; of enduring 
pliability; provides complete germ protec- 
tion for foods, and proof against moisture 
and grease. Dealer advantages: Elimina- 
tion of split windows, broken wrappers, 
warped containers, wrinkled packages. Ad- 
dress: David S. Hopping, Packaging Div., 
Celluloid Corp., 10 E. 40th St., New York 
City. 


How “Spot” Programs 
Are Made 


Use of transcribed radio programs is said 
to have increased 50% in the first six 
months of 1936 over the similar 1935 
period. . The spot radio survey in 
SM’s July 1 issue revealed a healthy in- 
terest in spot, transcribed programs .. . 
From which it would appear that World 
Broadcasting System’s “Personally Con- 
ducted Tour of Transcription Headquar- 


ters” should be of general interest. Pioneers 
in sound recording, through affiliation with 
A. T. & T., Bell Telephone Laboratories 
and Western Electric, World Broadcasting 
offers advertisers complete recording and 
processing facilities. The book describes 
and illustrates the studios, recording and 
disc manufacturing equipment, transcrip- 
tion library service. Copies on request to 
S. J. Henry, Jr., World Broadcasting Serv- 
ice, 711 Sth Ave., New York City. 


KSTP Charts Twin City Sales 
Potentials for Advertisers 


The 1936 edition of “KSTP’s Standard 
Market Data’ and new information about 
Minneapolis—St. Paul and the 8th U. S. 
retail area, is a generous mixture of mar- 
keting facts and station service. Best sin- 
gle feature is a complete county analysis 
of both primary and secondary coverage 
areas, giving population, percent of cov- 
erage, number of families, radio homes, 
income tax returns, retail sales, and Spend- 
able Money Income, for 87 counties in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Iowa (also 
mapped). Our respects to KSTP for the 
very able use of SM Survey of Spending 
Power and 97-County Analysis figures. 
Also for the interesting presentation of the 
station’s advertising power and audience 
following. And again, for the clear-cut 
statement of merchandising aids available 
for a price, and including a bonded dis- 
tribution and sampling service covering the 
“Twin Cities.” Temporary office facilities 
extended out-of-town sales and advertising 
executives in both cities. Book is valued 
at $10 by the publishers, which is refresh- 
ing in this era of manifestly expensive but 
free surveys and promotion books. ‘“‘Com- 
plimentary Copy No. 333” label in SM’s 
review copy would indicate a judicious 
sampling of the book to national adver- 
tisers and agencies. Write Stanley E. Hub- 
bard, Station KSTP, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Complete Sets of First Nine 
Consumer Surveys Available 


If any marketing executives have over- 
looked individual studies of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce consumer surveys, this 
is a good time to secure the complete set 
of nine surveys making up the first half 
of the series. Cities covered include Port- 
land, Me.; Trenton, N. J.; Columbia, S. C.; 
Racine, Wis.; Fargo, N. D.; Austin, Tex.; 
San Diego, Calif.; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
and Birmingham, Ala. 


A second series of nine cities is now 
being analyzed, and the same tabulations 
—based on the 1934 Real Property Inven- 
tory and Financial Survey of Urban Hous- 
ing surveys—will be shown separately for 
each city, but will be published as a sin- 
gle report. This nine-city report will be 
available this Fall, showing use and owner- 
ship of home equipment, fuel, automobiles, 
in the several income classes for Burling- 
ton, Vt.; Erie, Pa.; Lansing, Mich.; Des 
Moines, Ia.; Frederick, Md.; Paducah, Ky.: 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Casper, Wyo.; and 
Portland, Ore. 


Send requests for the first series reports 
—10 cents each or 90 cents complete—to 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 
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GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


i J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED - ADVERTISING AGENTS 
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Advertising, Publicity 
United to Promote 
10-Gallon Hat Craze 


(Continued from page 65) 


Ira De Loache ordered 500 to take to 
the Democratic convention. Gov. All- 
red and his Texas Press Train used 15 
dozen. Last Fall we took 50 to 60 
dozen to Los Angeles when the South- 
ern Methodist Mustangs went West on 
the Rose Bowl trip. Mr. Willard has 
one of these hats in his office now 
that went through an autographing 
siege at the Vendome. It bears sig- 
natures of Hollywood dignitaries from 
Bing Crosby to Mae West.” 

The Louisiana legislature which met 
in the Centennial Cotton Bowl went 
home wearing the big hats, and orders 
have been pouring in from Louisiana. 
In fact, a fourth of Mr. Willard’s en- 
tire business comes from outside Texas 
now, and his regular sales of men’s 
hats have not dropped off an iota. Sales 
of regular hats made by this firm will 
be pushed this Fall, when the ten-gal- 
lon story may be old, with an every- 
Friday WFAA broadcast of a quarter 
hour of Jules Verne Allen’s cowboy 
singing. At present, spot announce- 
ments at 8:30 on Friday evenings stress 
the romance of the firm’s big felts. 

Indeed, hat retailers have predicted 
that the ten-gallon hat will make men 
hat-conscious again, particularly young 
men who previously considered it 
smart to perpetuate the bare-headed 
vogue, and that this movement will 
reflect quite favorably on Autumn hat 
sales. Certainly, the percentage of 
bare-heads has been reduced, and from 
that standpoint the glamorous debut 
of the ten-gallon hat may be important 
to hat manufacturers the country over. 

First advertisement on the new hat 
broke in Southwestern Retailer two 
months before the exposition opening, 
and was directed to dealers. Two days 
after the ad appeared, 45 telegrams 
came in asking for immediate deliv- 
eries. 

“The ten-gallon hat has almost 
made a magician of me,”’ Mr. Willard 
said. “One order came in on Sunday 
morning for 15 dozen to be ready for 
shipment by plane that night! It has 
been almost impossible to supply the 
demand.” 

A second ad followed in the same 
magazine, and stressed the quality 
style by using a half-page of photo- 
gtaphs of prominent men wearing the 
wide-brimmed topper. Some fifty- 
fifty advertising tie-ups with dealers 
have kept the hat style alive. Too, 
Daily Bili of Fare, the daily program 
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of Centennial events, a 64-page maga- 
zine, ran a ten-gallon hat advertise- 
ment during the Fair's opening week. 
A wealth of newspaper publicity has 
resulted from the hats presented to the 
much-photographed Texas Rangerettes 
and notables, and the Willard hat de- 
sign has made more than one roto- 
gravure section in New York news- 
papers. 

Eastern manufacturers as well as the 
local Byer-Rolnick and Texas Har- 
vest Hat Co. are cashing in on the ten- 
gallon round-up, but by being quick 
on the trigger in getting his official 
Centennial endorsement and in placing 
his roomy chapeaux on the heads. of 
newsworthy gentlemen, Native-Texan 
Willard is walking away with the 


gravy. 


We Taught Small Dealers 
to Buy in Carload Lots 
(Continued from page 64) 


during which we opened 67 new car- 
load buyers.* We always include the 
salesmen’s wives in our contests and, 
in the case of the new account drive, 
we offered cash prizes with half of 
each prize payable directly to the wife 
of the winner. 

So far as the activities of salesmen 
are concerned, there’s one simple idea 
which we have used with marked suc- 
cess. Each salesman is equipped with 
a camera, and a monthly prize of $25 
is offered to the salesman who turns 
in the best testimonial letter with an 
illustration to go with it. The win- 
ning letters are reproduced in photo- 
stats and placed in the hands of all 
salesmen. These are effectively used 
in personal sales contact; almost in- 
variably the man in the field can pro- 
duce one or more testimonials from 
satisfied buyers whom the prospect 
knows personally. 

Looking back over the story behind 
Universal Mills, I am somewhat im- 
pressed by the fact that there’s practi- 
cally nothing in it that represents any- 
thing new in marketing. It boils 
down, in fact, to the simplest funda- 
mentals: A quality product, a sales 
policy that plays squarely with dealers, 
and consistent advertising. Top this 
with continual hammering during a 
period when many other concerns were 
going after business only in a half- 
hearted manner. We didn’t let the 
depression dampen our courage one 
iota, and that alone undoubtedly at- 
tracted to us much business on which 
competitors might otherwise have en- 
joyed the profit. 


*To be more fully reported in a later 
issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 


The Quota is the Basis of Your 
Sales Success 


Study This Helpful Book 
SALES QUOTAS 


A Manual for Sales Managers 
by PERCIVAL WHITE 
Published by Harper & Brothers 


This volume has been written to 
assist the sales manager in meeting 
the growing competition in busi- 
ness through the use of sales 
quotas. 


It is the first complete statement 
of the underlying theory of various 
kinds of quotas, the use of market 
analysis, the application of scien- 
tific methods to quota setting, and 
the quota in operation and practice. 
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Kinds of Quotas and Their Uses 
Theory of Quota-Setting 


The Market as a Quota Determinant: 
Statistical Method and Forecasting 
Territorial Market Analysis 
Types of Market Indices 
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The Company as a Quota Determinant: 
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Sales Analysis 
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Incentives for the Sales Force 
Installing the Quota System 


An Example of Quota Practice: 
Formulating a Quota for Cosmetics 
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The price has been reduced. 
It was formerly $4.00. Now you 
get it with a year’s subscription 
to MARKET RESEARCH, the 
monthly magazine, exclusive in its 
field, for only $3.00, prepaid post- 
age. (Offer good in the U. S. 
only.) 


MARKET RESEARCH 
Rockefeller Center, New York City 


Send me a copy of Sales Quotas and a year’s 
subscription to MARKET RESEARCH, both 
for $3.00, postage prepaid. (Offer good in U. S. 
only.) 


( ) Remittance enclosed ( ) Bill me 
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Business ComMectlen ....cccccocccccvccsecccccccers 


J UST around the 
corner from every- 
thing in downtown 
Chicago. You will 
appreciate the 
time saving con- 
venience as well as 
the home-like com- 
forts of this hotel. 


and map of 
downtown Chicago 


A carefully restricted clientele, a 
policy that assures a character of 
patronage probably unequalled in 
any New York hotel...and it has 
enjoyed this distinction since1886. 

Now a new building with spa- 
cious rooms furnished like a pri- 
vate home, electric fans, circu- 
lating ice water, tub and shower 
baths, sundeck, air-conditioned 
Restaurant and Lounge Cafe. 

It is convenient to everything 
yet sufficiently remote from the 
roar of the city to insure almost 
country quietness. 


Single from 83.50 Double from 85 
Suites from $8 


Special weekly and monthly rates. 


Sky 
GROSVENOR 


Aijlh "ame at 7¢ th Mh yeoed 
NEW YORK 
urry A. Mason, Manager 


Write for booklet 


Organization News 


The Chicago Sales Executives Club 
was organized on June 25 with a 


charter membership of 100. Its first | 


officers are: J. C. Aspley, president 
(president, The Dartnell Corpora- 
tion) ; Frank B. Kennedy, vice-presi- 


dent (Illinois Bell Telephone Co.) ; | 


E. M. McQuillen, second vice-presi- 
dent (Swan-Finch Oil Co.); A. E. 
Blackstone, treasurer (Dictaphone 
Sales Corp).; George L. Willman, 


secretary (George L. Willman, Inc.). | 


Many of the sales executives clubs 
and associations hold their elections 
in the months of Mav and June. 
Among those which have occurred 
this year are the following: 

St. Paul Sales Managers Associa- 
tion elected Harold J. Cummings 
president (vice-president, Minnesota 
Mutual Life Insurance Co.) ; George 
Halpin, vice-president (general sales 


manager, Minnesota Mining and Mfg. | 


Co.); F. O. Van Keuren, secretary 
(assistant general sales manager, 


Brown & Bigelow); O. R. Manners, | 


treasurer (Manners-Motz Co.). J. S. 
Shaw was elected to represent this 


association on the board of the Federa- | 


tion. He is vice-president in charge 
of sales for Brown & Bigelow. 

The Sales Managers Association of 
Los Angeles elected the following: 
James H. Carothers, president (Adohr 
Milk Farms); Henry M. Burgeson, 
first vice-president (Bekins Van and 
Storage Co.) ; Arthur G. Beggs, sec- 
ond vice-president (American Air- 
lines, Inc.) : J. E. Holbrook, third vice- 
president (The Paraffine Companies, 
Inc.) ; Harrison Matthews, executive 
secretary-treasurer (Woodbury Col- 


lege). L. C. Sorenson was reelected | 


to represent this group on the Federa- 
tion board. 


The Sales Executives Club of New | 


York elected the following: John A. 
Zellers, president (vice-president, 
Remington-Rand, Inc.); F. K 


Doscher, first vice-president (Lily- | 


Tulip Cup Corp.) ; John H. Moore, 
second vice-president (president, Lon- 
don House) ; Carl Eberhard, secretary 
(Federal Electric Company) ; Charles 
J. Cutajar, treasurer (Charles J. Cuta- 


jac Company). Mr. Zellers was | 
elected to represent this group on the | 


board of the Federation. 


The Fort Worth Sales Managers | 


Club elected T. J. Harrell as its presi- 
dent (president, Traders Oil Mill 
Company), and Charles Cotten as sec- 
retary. 

The Dallas Sales Managers Club 
elected E. L. Blanchard its president 
(sales manager, Higginbothan-Bailey- 
Logan Company), and E. F. Anderson 
was reelected secretary-treasurer. 
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By “they” we mean the ex- 
ecutives of firms who might 
be good prospects for your 
business. 


The Shelton Hotel in New 
York is a favorite gathering 
place for business men. 
They come here . . . because 
of its central location, and 
its club-like facilities. 


At The Shelton you enjoy 
not only a cool, comfortable 
room, but a beautiful swim- 
ming pool, a gymnasium, 
solarium, open-air terrace, a 
library for reading or for 
creative effort. The Shelton 
Corner is noted for its good 
food and fine liquors. There 
is dancing from 5:30 on- 
ward. 


Daily rates $3 for room with bath. 
Special weekly and monthly rates. 


HELTON 


LEXINGTON AVE., at 49th ST 
NEW YORK 
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Frigidaire Offers 100 


Commercial Units in 
Oldest-User Contest 


Frigidaire has a new idea. It is 
going after commercial installations 
by offering to replace free the oldest 
100 commercial refrigerators it can 
find. To find them it is starting a 
campaign of double spreads in prin- 
cipal business papers reaching users of 
commercial units. Anybody with a 
refrigerator over five years old can get 
entry blanks and full data about the 
offer by filling out a coupon and sup- 
plying certain information about the 
equipment he owns. The company 
expects to spend about $75,000 for 
equipment in making its 100 gift in- 
stallations. 

The new plan was announced July 
1 in New York at a business press 
luncheon arranged by Frigidaire Pub- 
licist J. W. Irwin. T. W. Markham, 
advertising and promotion manager, 
said the company believes a large part 
of the commercial market for electric 
refrigeration has now been sold so 


I Don’t Need a Job... 


. . . but am looking for a permanent 
connection. Fifteen years’ sales, ad- 
vertising and merchandising experi- 
ence in automotive and grocery fields 
should make me valuable to a national 
manufacturer selling through jobbers 
and wholesalers. At 37, I am old 
enough to have seasoning, but not too 
old to be in a rut. Christian; college 
education; will travel. Could retain 
my present employment indefinitely. 
Present and past employers will testify 
to my ability and high income over 
past 10 years. As sales manager or 
salesman, I will start at a reasonable 
figure and depend on my worth to in- 
crease the pay check. Box 479, SaLes 
MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 


SALES CONTESTS 


Planning and Merchandising 


Sample copy of our Merchandise Prize Catalog, 
and brochwe, “Information on Sales Contest 
Mperation,’’ furnished to sales and advertising 


executives without charge 


SALES CONTESTS, INC. 
10th Floor American Bldg., Dayton, O. 
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COMMERCE PHOTO-PRINT 
CORPORATION 
1 WALL STREET 
233 Broadway 56 Pine St. 
80 Maiden Lane 33 W. 42nd St. 
Digby 4-9135-6-7-8 
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that the major sales problem is no 
longer one of combating ice but of 


replacing antiquated electric units. 
Frigidaire can show that its electric 
refrigeration equipment has advanced 
94 to 327% im efficiency in recent 
years, with consequent economies for 
owners. The advertising copy in the 
new business paper campaign will 
hammer this home. Mr. Markham and 
Curtis F. Moss, of Lord & Thomas, 
are responsible for the campaign. 
Frigidaire believes the free-replace- 


there are dozens who read and remembered. 
They read about National caskets. 

“Does any rival salesman have a trump 
like this? The advertising is doing 
its part. Let’s make sure that we do ours 
and that we show our customers how to 
cash in on the goodwill value of advertis- 
ing. 
“And, out today, is the full-page Satur- 
day Evening Post advertisement. 

“If you haven't been carrying one 
around with you, get it and start now. 
After it’s out, there will be an avalanche 
of requests from the public.” 

This procedure has never failed to 
click for us. 


ment offer will produce a vast number 
of replacement prospects, a great deal 
of valuable market data, and new en- 
thusiasm among its own salesmen over 
expanding opportunity for resales, 


We Upped Sales 20% on | 
a Product Nobody Wants | 
(Continued from page 66) | 


ices, it would create a sensation, since that 
would be seven a day for every day ex- 
cept the Saturdays and Sundays. 

“Well, the equivalent to those things has 
happened. In the four weeks between Jan- 
uary 10 and February 6, exactly 143 per- 
sons—not funeral directors, after reading 
our ads—wrote in and asked for ‘What to 
Do. Thousands did it, but the 143 that 
interest us are the 143 from the territory 
you travel m. 


“For 


every person willing to write, 


A few colors carefully 
planned will convey more 
quality and power than 
a number used haphaz- 
ardly. 

Write for information. 


PACKAGE 
DESIGNS 


GOLDSBOROUGH & SMITH 
101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Competent Research Man Available 
to Agency or Manufacturer 

An interview will disclose far more 
than a page ad could. 
Interested ? 
Box 478, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS, $2,500 to $26,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
26 years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client's personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 


| individual must finance for moderate cost of his 


own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 


\ refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 


| sales manager or salesman 
| Age 32. 
| motional experience. 


Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only name and address for details. 
R. W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 
N. Y 


HELP WANTED 


SALES MANAGER, BY MANUFACTURER OF 
highest grade Paints and Varnishes. Unusual op- 
portunity for right man. State age and experience. 
All communications confidential. Box 476, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
N. Y 


PHOTO AD CARDS 


BOOST YOUR SALES THIS SUMMER—WITH 
Photo Ad Cards. Effective because different. 1c 
postage. No cuts to buy. Used by corporations, 
business and professional people. Beautiful samples 
free Write, Graphic Arts Photo Service, 295 
Market Street, Hamilton, Ohio. 


POSITION WANTED 
AGGRESSIVE, SELF-STARTER OF ENERGY 
and driving power wants connection as_ district 
with reputable firm. 


7 years’ successful selling and sales pro- 
Excellent education and ref- 


erences. Expense draw against commission basis 
preferable. Box 477, SALES MANAGEMENT, 333 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IJ1. 


AGGRESSIVE AMERICAN 
with future. 12 years’ sales experience and finan- 
cial responsibility East and Middle West with 
large Auto Accessory and Radio Mfg. organiza- 
tion. 7 years Chicago Branch Manager. Broad 
knowled sales promotion, jobber and _ dealer 
trade; finance, credits, etc. Excellent record and 
references. Box 475, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


desires opportunity 


SALES MANAGER. American Christian, 35, 


College training, 12 years’ experience in promo- 
tion and sales. Specializing in moderr telephone 
| methods. Successful record. Willing to travel. 
Staples, specialties, etc. Address P. O. Box 309, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PACIFIC COAST 
SALES EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 


Here is an outstandingly successful sales execu- 
tive with an unusually fine record. Ten years 
Coast Sales Manager tor prominent national dru 
manufacturer. Right now is doing an exceptiona 
) 

Has wide personal following and excellent repu- 
tation with entire Coast drug trade Extensive 
field experience, makes producers of men and is 
a real salesman himself. 

Has decisive pleasing personality—quick to ad- 


just himself. Knows drugs, cosmetics and sun- 
dries. 
Interested im permanent connection as Pacific 


Coast Sales Manager or Coast representative with 
reliable house. Legitimate reasons for changing. 


Is nationally known, a live wire and producer. 
Address Box 473, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lex- 
— 


lington Avenue, New York, N 


EXAS GOES CENTENNIAL: _ Energetic and 

widely extended promotion is being put behind this 

year's Texas Centennial. Most Americans look upon 
Texas as a great state, with a colorful and exciting his- 
torical background. It is surprising, however, to find what 
a small percentage of Americans, and even of business 
men, have hitherto been posted on the economic import- 
ance of the Lone Star State. 

Through this issue, featuring Texas, the editors of SM 
are glad to do their bit towards spreading a better under- 
standing not only of the facts about Texas, but also of 
the kind of enterprise which characterizes its individual 
business leadership. Nothing we can say or do in lim- 
ited space, however, can do full justice to our subject. 

The chief executives of American business, concerned 
with national marketing, owe it to themselves and to their 
companies to behold in no second-hand manner the thriv- 
ing state of Texas affairs. Texas is a real pacemaker. 


+ + 


NTI-PRICE DISCRIMINATION —SO WHAT?: 
Business leaders are awakening to the fact that 
what was supposedly a law dealing chiefly with 

the chain store field is, in fact, a piece of legislation bear- 
ing immediately and in important degree on virtually 
every business in the United States. We refer to the Rob- 
inson-Patman Anti-Price Discrimination Act. 

As an attempt toward equitable control of quantitative 
pricing, this Act need pay no homage to NRA. No won- 
der then that all over the country this Act has become 
the chief subject of discussion and study—not only in 
intra-corporation meetings, but also in cooperative meet- 
ings of business executives and members of the bar. 

These meetings demonstrate that few, if any, people 
really understand the law and know just what to do about 
it. Hence, even as was true with NRA, sales executives 
must keep posted continuously on the working out of this 
law in actual practice, whether by rulings and regulations, 
decrees or court decisions. ; 

It is not safe to proceed currently on the theory that the 
Act will be declared unconstitutional, but because it deals 
with interstate commerce it may be susceptible to legal 
avoidance through utilization of certain kinds of intra- 
state strategies. 

Insofar as existing contracts are in conflict with this 
Act, they apparently are void. With a view to avoiding 
retroactive accusations and possible citations, many com- 
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panies and even whole industries may radically change 
their policy with respect to price publicity. Under this 
heading, Dr. Willard Thorp (Dun & Bradstreet) says: 

“One might almost say that the Act gives the purchaser the 
right to know the price structure of the seller. If such knowledge 
is refused him, and he suspects unfair practices, he can apply to 
the Federal Trade Commission for aid, and, if he can show some 
grounds for his suspicions, the information can be obtained 
by legal process. The wise company, in self-defense, will prob- 
ably move in the direction of published prices, either individually 
or as part of a price filing plan.” 

Manufacturers, to play safe, must seek conformance 
rather than avoidance or evasion, especially until precedents 
are set up in practice. The law definitely aims to compel 
vendors (1) to price their merchandise fairly; (2) to 
establish quantity discounts that are provably reasonable, 
and (3) to offer precisely the same price (including serv- 
ice) proposition to buyers of equal quantity and quality. 

For the present, sales executives must decide whether or 
not to play with fire. In doing this, unfortunately, they 
must premise decisions on the provisions of a law which 
is still in an embryonic stage. 
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HE AFA VOTES FOR SINCERITY: At its Boston 

convention, the Advertising Federation of America 

adopted a copy practice code for advertising. The 
objective is to eliminate practices which are unfair to the 
public or which tend to discredit advertising. Many of 
the phases covered are to a certain extent ‘‘old stuff,’ but 
no doubt need constant reiteration. In this connection, 
false statements, misleading exaggerations, indirect mis- 
representation, distortion through text or picture, offense 
to public decency, disparaging attacks, misleading price 
claims, pseudo-scientific claims and biased testimonials, are 
all put under the ban. Sincerity is the new watchword. 

Plans to assure the carrying out of a militant program 
for truth and sincerity in advertising include (1) a greatly 
extended consumer educational campaign by radio, press 
and lectures; (2) an extended educational program 
directed to advertisers, agencies and media owners; (3) 
extension of self-regulation; (4) increasing the activities 
of the National Better Business Bureau with increased 
financing for it, and (5) encouragement of censorship of 
advertising through media owners. 

Sales executives should welcome this new activity in 
advertising circles because they know better than anyone 
else that the sales effectiveness of advertising can be greatly 
stepped up by increasing public confidence therein. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Believe It or.. 


Probably the greatest syndicated feature of all time sprang from the premise that many 
true, unvarnished facts are scarcely within the realm of belief. If you have been a buyer 
of advertising for any time at all, you have undoubtedly had magazine space salesmen point 
to figures and say “Believe it or not, we do so-and-so.” . . . Controlled Circulation Audit 
was born to cross out the “not” in such statements—to turn figures for controlled circula- 
tions into indisputable facts by backing them with a regular, responsible audit. .. . C.C.A. is 
an independent organization to audit controlled circulations and to do nothing else. The 
purpose of this advertisement is to tell you that controlled circulation need no longer be 
purchased on either hope or promise. Publishers of the media listed below can show you 
C.C.A. audit reports for their circulations. C.C.A. insignia on their mastheads, rate cards 


and above their listings in Standard Rate & Data should be your guide to known value. 


This Advertisement in Behalf of C.C.A. is Sponsored and Paid for by the following C.C.A. Publications 


AGRICULTURAL LEADERS EXCAVATING ENGINEER MACHINE DESIGN POULTRY SUPPLY DEALER 

DIGEST FLEET OWNER MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK POWER WAGON 
AUTOMATIC HEAT & AIR GLASS PACKER MEAT PRINTING INDUSTRY 

CONDITIONING GOLFDOM MEDICAL ECONOMICS PROGRESSIVE GROCER 
BETTER ROADS GRAPHIC ARTS MONTHLY METAL CLEANING & RAND McNALLY BANKERS 
COMPRESSED AIR HOSPITAL TOPICS & BUYER FINISHING MONTHLY 

re INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT MILL & FACTORY RUG PROFITS 

MAGAZINE NEWS MODERN MACHINE SHOP SCHOLASTIC COACH 
DRAPERY PROFITS INDUSTRIAL POWER MODERN PLASTICS SHOE STYLE DIGEST 
DRUG TOPICS INDUSTRY & WELDING NATIONAL JEWELER SODA FOUNTAIN 
EARTH MOVER JOBBER TOPICS OIL HEAT & AIR SUPER SERVICE STATION 
ELECTRICAL DEALER LUBRICATION & CONDITIONING TIRES 
ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER MAINTENANCE ORAL HYGIENE WOOD PRODUCTS 


CONTROLLED CIRCULATION AUDIT 


A lot of perfectly seaworthy accounts have lingered 
in port too long for their own good. Today, agencies 
are discovering unsuspected new business within 
their own inactive files. 

Times were rarely more auspicious to launch 
these inactive accounts into a good big market with 
the right medium. 

In the Chicago Tribune market, for example! 

The concerted buying action of the Tribune’s 
1,000,000-plus families has the power to lift prod- 


ucts out of the doldrums in very short order. 


Chicage 


Moreover, the Chicago Tribune market is so com- 
pact that it is readily accessible to salesmen, de- 
liveries and follow-up service. 

These factors—plus a rate per 100,000 circulation 
which is one of the lowest in the publication field— 
combine to bring profitable sales operations well 
within reach of the small budget. 

Current examples of sales success through ag- 
gressive Tribune advertising are yours for the ask- 
ing. A Tribune representative will be glad to discuss 


them with you. 


Cribune 


WORLD’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


